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To the Right Honourable 
HUGH LORD CLIFFORD, 


Baron of CHUDLE1GH. 


My LoRrvD, 


T Have found it not more diffi- 
cult to tranſlate Virgil, than 
to find ſuch patrons as I deſire for 
my. tranſlation. For though. Eng- 
land is not wanting in a learned 


nobility, yet ſuch are my unhappy 
Vol. I. ew = 


2 DEDICATION. 

circumſtances, that they have con- 
fined me to a narrow choice, To 
the greater part, I have not the ho- 
nour to be known; and to ſome of 
them I cannot ſhew at preſent, by 
any public act, that grateful reſpect 
which I ſhall ever bear them in my 
heart, Yet I have no reafon to 
complain of fortune, fince in the 
midſt of that abundance I could not 


poſſibly have choſen better, than 


the worthy ſon of ſo illuſtrious a 
father, He was the patron of my 
manhood, when I flouriſhed in the 


opinion of the world; though with] 


ſmall advantage to my fortune, till 


he awakened the remembrance of 


DEDIFC:ATTO-N. 3 
my royal maſter. He was that 
Pollio, or that Varus, who intro- 


duced me to Auguſtus : And tho' 


| he ſoon diſmiſſed himſelf from 


ſtate · affairs, yet in the ſhort time 


Y of his adminiſtration he ſhone ſo 
N powerfully upon me, that, like the 
: heat of a Ruſſian ſummer, he ri- 
! pened the fruits of poetry in a cold 
climate; and gave me wherewith- 
al to ſubſiſt at leaſt, in the long 


winter which ſucceeded. What I 


| now offer to your Lordſhip is the 
| wretched remainder of a fickly 
| age, worn out with ſtudy, and 


oppreſſed by fortune : without 
other ſupport than the con- 
| C 
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ſtancy and patience of a Chri- 


ſtian, You, my Lord, are yet in 
the flower of your youth, and may 
live to enjoy the benefits of the 
peace which 1s promiſed Europe: 
I can only hear of that bleſſing: 
For years, and, above all things, 
want of health, have ſhut me out 
from ſharing in the happineſs. The 
poets, who condemn their Tanta- 
lus to hell, had added to his tor- 
ments, if they had placed him in 
Elyſium, which is the proper em- 
blem of my condition. The fruit 
and the water may reach my lips, 


but cannot enter: Andif.they could, 1 
yet I want a palate as well as a di- 
geſtion, But it is ſome kind of plea- 
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ſure to me, to pleaſe thoſe whom I 
reſpect. And lam not altogether out 
of hope, that theſe Paſtorals of Vir- 
gil may give your Lordſhip ſome 
delight, though made Engliſh by 
one, who ſcarce remembers that 
paſſion which inſpired my author 
when he wrote them. Theſe were 
his firſt eſſay in poetry, (if the Cei- 
ris was not his:) And it was more 
excuſable in him to deſcribe love 
when he was young, than for me 
to tranſlate him when Iam old. He 
died at the age of fifty-two, and I 
began this work in my great Cli- 
macteric. But having perhaps a 
better conſtitution than my Author, 
A 3 


$ Die n 


I have wronged him leſs, conſider- 
ing my circumſtances, than thoſe 
who have attempted him before, 
either in our own, or any modern 
language. And though this verſion [ 


15 not void of errors, yet it com- | 


forts me that the faults of others are | | 


not worth finding. Mine are nei- 
ther groſs nor frequent, in thoſe Ec- | 
logues, wherein my maſter has raiſ- | 
ed himſelf above that humble ſtile 
inwhich Paſtoraldelights,and which 
I muſt confeſs is proper to the edu- 
cation and converſe of Shepherds : 
For he found the ſtrength of his ge- 
nius betimes, and was even in his 


youth preluding to his Georgics, and 


his Eneis. He could not forbear to 
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try his wings, though his pinions 


were not hardened to maintain a 


] long laborious flight. Yet ſome- 


times they bore him to a pitch as 


7 lofty, as ever he was able to reach 


7 afterwards. But when he was admo- 
niſhed by his ſubject to deſcend, he 
came down gently circling in the 
air, and finging to the ground. Like 
a lark, melodious in her mounting, 
and continuing her ſong till ſhe 
alights: fill preparing for a high- 
er flight at her next ſally, and tuning 


her voice to better muſic. The fourth, 


the ſixth, and the eighth Paſtorals, 
are clear evidences of this truth. In 


the three firſt he contains himſelf 


within his bounds ; but addreſſing 


A 4 
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to Pollio, his great patron, and him- 
ſelf no vulgar poet, he no longer | 
could reſtrain the freedom of his 
ſpirit, but began to aſſert his native q 
character, which is ſublimity. Put- 
ting himſelf under the conduct of ; 


the ſame Cumæan Sybil, whom af. 


terwards he gave for a guide to his | 
Eneas. It is true he was ſenſible of | 


his-own boldneſs; and we know it 


by the Paulo Majora, which begins 


his fourth Eclogue. He remem- 
bered, like young Manlius, that he 
was forbidden to engage; but what 
avails an expreſs command to a 


youthful courage which preſages | 


victory 1n the attempt ? Encourag- 
ed with ſucceſs, he proceeds far- 


ther in the ſixth, and invades the 
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province of Philoſophy. And not- 
withſtanding that Phoebus had for- 
warned him of ſinging wars, as 


2 he there confeſſes, yet he preſum- 


ed that the ſearch of nature was as 


free to him as to Lucretius, who at 


his age explained it according to 


the principles of Epicurus. In his 


eighth Eclogue, he has innovated 
nothing; the former part of it be- 
ing the complaint and deſpair of a 
forſaken lover: the latter a charm 
of an enchantreſs, to renew a loſt 
affection. But the complaint per- 
haps contains ſome topics which 


are above the condition of his per- 


ſons; and our author ſeems to have 

made his herdſmen ſomewhat too 

learned for their profeſſion: the 
1 
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charms are alſo of the ſame nature, 


but both were copied from Theo- 


critus, and had received the ap- 


plauſe of former ages in their ori- 
ginal. There is a kind of ruſtici- 


ty in all thoſe pompous verſes ; - 


ſomewhat of a holiday ſhepherd 
ſtrutting in his country buſkins. 
The like may be obſerved, both in 
the Pollio, and the Silenus ; where 
the ſimilitudes are drawn from the 
woods and meadows. They ſeem 
to me to repreſent our poet betwixt 
a farmer, and a courtier, when he 
left Mantua for Rome, and dreſſed 
himſelf in his beſt habit to ap- 


pear before his patron : Somewhat | 


too fine for the place from whence | 
he came, and yu retaining part of | 
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its ſimplicity. In the ninth Paſtoral 


he collects ſome beautiful paſſages, 


which were ſcattered in Theocri- 
tus, which he could not inſert in- 
to any of his former Eclogues, and 
yet was unwilling they ſhould be 
loſt. In all the reſt he is equal to 
his Sicilian maſter, and obſerves 
like him a juſt decorum, both of 
the ſubject, and the perſons. As 
particularly in the third paſtoral, 
where one of his ſhepherd deſcribes 
a bowl, or mazer, curiouſly carved, 


In medio duo ſigna: Conon, et quis fuit alter, 
Deſcripfit radio totum qui gentibus orbem. 


He remembers only the name of 

Conon, and forgets the other on 
ſet purpoſe: (Whether he means 
Y * | 
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Aniximander or Eudoxus I diſpute 
not,) but he was certainly for- 


. gotten, to ſhew his country ſwain 


was no great ſcholar. 
After all, I muſt confeſs that the 
booriſh diale& of Theocritus has a 


fecret charm in it, which the Ro- | 


man language cannot imitate, tho' 
Virgil has drawn it down as low 


as poſſibly he could: As in the Cu- 


jum Pecus, and ſome other words, 
for which he was ſo unjuſtly 
blamed by the bad critics of his 
age, who could not ſee the beau- 
ties of that Merum Rus, which the 
poet deſcribed in thoſe expreſſions. 
But Theocritus may juſtly be pre- 
ferred as the original, without in- 
jury to Virgil, who modeſtly con- 
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tents himſelf with the ſecond place, 


and glories only in being the firſt 
who tranſplanted Paſtoral into his 
own country ; and brought it there 
to bear as happily as the-cherry- 
trees which Lucullus brought from 
Pontus. 

Our own Nation has produced 
a third poet in this kind, not infe- 
rior to the two former. For the 
Shepherd's Kalendar of Spencer is 
not to be matched in any modern 
language. Not even by Taſſo's 
Amynta, which infinitely trans 
ſcends Guarini's Paſtor. Fido, as 
having more of nature in it, and 
being almoſt wholly clear from the 
wretched affectation of learning. - I 
will ſay nothing of the Piſcatory 
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Eclogues, becauſe no modern La- 
tin can bear criticiſm. It 1s no 
wonder that rolling down through 
ſo many barbarous ages, from the 
ſpring of Virgil, it bears along 
with it the filth and ordures of the 


Goths and Vandals. Neither will 
I mention Monſieur Fontenelle, the ” 


living glory of the French, It 1s 
enough for him to have excelled 
his maſter Lucian, without at- 
tempting to compare our miſerable 
age with that of Virgil, or Theo- 
critus, Let me only add, for his 
reputation, 


3 Pergama dextri 


Defendi poſſent, etiam hae defenſa fuiſſent. 
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But Spencer being maſter of our 
northern dialect, and ſkilled in 
Chaucer's Engliſh, has ſo exactly 
imitated the Doric of Theocrius, 
that his love is a perfect image of 
that paſſion which God infuſed in- 
to both ſexes, before it was cor- 
rupted with the knowledge of arts, 
and the ceremonies of what we 
call good manners. 


My Lord, I know to whom I de- 
dicate : And could not have been 
induced by any motive to put this 
part of Virgil, or any other, into 
unlearned hands. You have read 
him with pleaſure, and I dare ſay» 
with admiration, in the Latin, of 
which you are a maſter. You have 
added to your natural endowments; 
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which, without flattery,are eminent, 
the ſuperſtructures of ſtudy, and 
the knowledge of good authors, 
Courage, probity, and humanuy 
are inherent in you. Theſe virtues 
have ever been habitual to the an- 
cient houſe of Cumberland, from 
whence you are deſcended, and of 
which our chronicles make ſo ho- 
nourable mention in the long wars 
betwixt the rival families of York 
and Lancaſter. Your forefathers 
have aſſerted the party which they 
choſe till death, and died for its 
defence in the fields of battle. 
You have befides the freſh re- 
membrance of your noble father ; 
from whom you never can dege- 
nerate, _ 5 
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Nec imbellem feroces 


Progenerant Aquilæ Columbam. 


It being almoſt morally impoſſi- 
ble for you to be other than you 


are by kind; I need neither praiſe 


nor incite vour virtue, Lou are 
acquainted with the Roman hiſto- 
ry, and know without my infor- 
mation that patronage andclientſhip 
always deſcended from the fathers 
to the ſons, and that the ſame ple- 
beian houſes had recourſe to the 
ſame patrician line, which had for- 
merly protected them and follow- 
ed their principles and fortunes to 
the laſt, So that I am your Lord- 
ſhip's by deſcent, and part of 
your inheritance. And the natu- 
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ral inclination which I have to ſerve 
you, adds to your paternal right, 
for I was wholly yours from the 
firſt moment, when I had the hap- 
pineſs and honour of being known 
to you. Be pleaſed therefore to 
accept the Rudiments of Virgil's 
poetry: Coarſely tranſlated, con- 
feſs, but which yet retains ſome 
beauties of the author which nei- 
ther the barbarity of our language, 
nor my unſkilfulneſs could ſo 
much ſully, but that they appear 
ſometimes in the dim mirrour 
which I hold before you. The ſub- 
ject is not unſuitable to your youth, 
which allows you yet to love, and 
15 proper to your preſent ſcene of 


life, Rural recreations abroad, and 
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books at home, are the innocent 
pleaſures of a man who is early 
wiſe ; and gives fortune no more 
hold of him, than of neceſffity he 
muſt, It is good, on ſome occa- 
tions, to think beforehand as little 


as we can; to enjoy as much of 
the preſent as will not endanger 
our futurity, and to provide our- 
ſelves of the Virtuoſo's ſaddle, which 
will be ſure to amble, when the 
world is upon the hardeſt trot, 
What I humbly offer to your Lord- 
ſhip, is of this nature. I with it 
pleaſant, and am ſure it is inno- 
cent, May you ever continue your 
eſteem for Virgil; and not leſſen 
it, for the faults of his tranſlator ; 
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who is, with all manner of reſpe& 
and ſenſe of gratitude, 


| My Lo & p, 8 
# 


Your Lordſhip's 


moſt humble and 


moſt obedient ſervant, 


JOHN DRYDEN. 
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PUB. VIRGILIUS MAR O. 


Written by WILLIAM Warn, Eſq. 


IR GIL was born at Mantua, which 
city was built no leſs than three 


hundred years before Rome; and was the 
capital of the New Hetruria, as himſelf, 


| no lefs antiquary, than poet, aſſures us. 


His birth is ſaid to have happened in the 
firſt conſulſhip of Pompey the Great, and 
Lic. Craſſus; but ſince the relater of this 
preſently after contradicts himſelf, and 


. 
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Virgil's manner of addreſſing to Octavius, 
implies a greater difference of age than that 


of ſeven years, as appears by his firſt Paſ- 


toral, and other places; it is reaſonable to 
ſet the date of it ſomething backwarder: 


And the writer of his life having no cer- 


tain memorials to work upon, ſeems to 
have pitched upon the two moſt illuſtrious 


conſuls he could find about that time, to 


ſignalize the birth of fo eminent a man, 
But it is beyond all queſtion, that he was 
born on, or near, the fifteenth of Octo- 


nour of his memory, by the Latin, as the 


birth-day of Homer was by the Greek 


poets. And ſo near a reſemblance there is 
betwixt the lives of theſe two famous Epic 
writers, that Virgil ſeems to have followed 
the fortune of the other, as well as the 


ſubject and manner of his writing. For 


Homer is. ſaid to have been of very mean 


parents, ſuch as got their bread by day- 4 
labour; ſo is Virgil. Homer is ſaid to be 


baſe-born ; ſo is Virgil. The former to 
have been born in the open air, in a ditch, 
or by the bank of a river; ſo is the latter. 


ber. Which day was kept feſtival in ho- 
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There was a poplar planted near the place 
of Virgil's birth, which ſuddenly grew up 
to an unuſual height and bulk, and to which 
the ſuperſtitious neighbourhood attribut- 
ed marvellous virtue, Homer had his 
poplar too, as Herodotus relates, which 
was viſited with great veneration. Homer 
is deſcribed by one of the ancients, to 
have been of a ſlovenly and neglected mien 
and habit, ſo was Virgil. Both were of a 
very delicate and ſickly conſtitution : Both 
addicted to travel, and the ſtudy of aſtro- 


2 logy : Both had their compolitions uſurped 


by others: Both envicd and traduced dur- 
ing their lives. We know not ſo much as 
the true names of either of them with any 
exactneſs : for the critics are not yet agreed 
how the word Virgil] ſhould be written; 
and of Homer's name there 1s no certainty 
at all. Whoſoever ſhall conſider this pa- 
rallel in ſo many particulars, (and more 
might be added) would be inclined to 
think, that either the ſame ſtars ruled 
ſtrongly at the nativities of them both; or, 
what is a great deal more. probable, that 
the Latin grammacians wanting materials 
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24 THE LIFE OF 


for the former part of Virgil's life, after I 


the legendary faſhion, ſupphed it out of 
Herodotus; and, like ill face-painters, not 
being able to hit the true features, endea- 


voured to make amends by a great deal of 
 impertinent landſcape and drapery. f 

Without troubling the reader with need - 
leſs quotations, now, or afterwards; the 
moſt probable opinion is, that Virgil was 
the ſon of a ſervant, or aſſiſtant to wander- 8 
ing aſtrologer, who practiſed phyſic. For 
Medicus, Magus, as Juvenal obſerves, uſu- 
ally went together; and this courſe of 


fe was followed by a great many Greeks d 


and Syrians; of one of which nation it |} 
feems not improbable, that Virgil's father | 
was. Nor could a man of that profeſſion a 
have choſen a fitter place to ſettle in, than 


that moſt ſuperſtitious tract of Italy; which 


by her ridiculous rites and ceremonies as 


much enflaved the Romans, as the Romans 
did the Hetrurians by their arms. This 
man therefore having got together ſome 
money, which ſtock he improved by his 
Kill in planting and huſbandry, had the 
good fortune, at laſt, to marry his maſ- 
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Fter's daughter, by whom he had Virgil; 
Sand this woman ſeems, by her mother's 
ſide, to have been of good extraction ; for 
ſhe was nearly related to Quintilius Varus, 

vhom Paterculus aſſures us to have been 

A of an illuſtrious, though not patrician fa- 

mily; and there is honourable mention 

made of, it in the hiſtory of the ſecond 

Carthaginian war. It is certain, that they 

gave him very good education, to which 

they were inclined, not ſo much by the 
dreams of his mother, and thoſe preſages 
which Donatus relates, as by the early in- 
dications which he gave of a ſweet diſpo- 
ſitiop, and excellent wit. He paſſed the 

Ifirſt ſeven years of his life at Mantua, not 

ſeventeen, as Scaliger miſcorrects his au- 

Ithor; for the initia ztatis can hardly be 

ſuppoſed to extend ſo far. From thence 

he removed to Cremona, a noble Roman co- 
lony; and afterwards to Milan. In all which 
places he proſecuted his ſtudies with great 
application; he read over all the beſt La- 
tin and Greek authors, for which he had 
convenience by the no remote diſtance of 


Marſeilles, that famous Greek colony, 
Vol. I. B | 
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which maintained its politeneſs, and pu- 
rity of language, in the midſt of all thoſe | 
barbarous nations amongſt which it was | 1, 
ſeated : and ſome tincture of the latter |? , 
ſeems to have deſcended from them down 4 t 
to the modern French. He frequented : 
the moſt eminent profeſſors of the Epicu- | 
rean philoſophy, which was then much in! 
vogue, and will be always, in declining f ſe 
and ſickly ſtates. But finding no ſatisfac. in 
tory account from his maſter Syron, he : = 
Paſſed over to the Academic ſchool, to] an 
which he adhered the reſt of his life, and] ta. 
deſerved, from a great emperor, the title on 
of the Plato of Poets. He compoſed at] It. 
leiſure hours a great number of verſes ] of 
on various ſubjects; and deſirous rather th- 
of a great than early fame, he per- pet 
mitted his kinſman, and fellow-ſtudent qu: 
Varus, to derive the honour of one of 04 
his tragedies to himſelf, Glory neglect- of 
ed in proper time and place, returns often 98 
with large increaſe, and ſo he found it: tha 
For Varus afterwards proved a great in- ſtre 
ſtrument of his riſe. In ſhort, it was here vie 
| that he formed the plan, and colleQed the of 2 
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materials of all thoſe excellent pieces which 
he afterwards finiſhed, or was forced to 
leave leſs perfect by his death. But whe- 
ther it were the unwholeſomneſs of his na- 
tive air, of which he ſomewhere com- 
plains, or his too great abſtinence, and 
night-watchings at his ſtudy, to which he 
was always addicted, as Auguſtus ob- 


© ſerves ; or poſſibly the hopes of improv- 
ing himſelf by travel, he reſolved to re- 


move to the more ſouthern tract of Italy ; 
and it was hardly poſſible for him not to 
take Rome in his way; as is evident to any 
one who ſhall caſt an eye on the map of 


Italy: and therefore the late French editor 
of his works is miſtaken, when he aſſerts 
that he never ſaw Rome, till he came to 
-Þ petition for his eſtate. He gained the ac- 


quaintance of the maſter of the horſe to 
Octavius; and cured a great many diſeaſes 
of horſes, by methods they had never 
heard of. It fell out, at the ſame time, 
that a very fine colt, which promiſed great 


in. ſtrength and ſpeed, was preſented to Octa- 


vius: Virgil aſſured them, that he came 
of a faulty mare, and would prove a jade; 
| B 2 
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upon trial it was found as he had ſaid: his | 
judgment proved right in ſeveral other in- | 
ſtances, which was the more ſurpriſing, 
becauſe the Romans knew leaſt of natural ] 
cauſes of any civilized nation in the world: 
And thoſe meteors and prodigies, which 1 
coſt them incredible ſums to expiate, might ? t 
eaſily have been accounted for, by no ve- « 
ry profound naturaliſt. It is no wonder, { 
therefore, that Virgil was in ſo great repu- *? ( 
tation, as to be at laſt introduced to Octa- 1 ] 
vius himſelf, That prince was then at va- I 
Tiance with Marc Antony, who vexed him f 
with a great many libelling letters, in t 
which he reproaches him with the baſeneſs ? t 
of his parentage, that he came of a ſcri- } h 
vener, a ropemaker, and a baker, as Sue- } t 
tonius tells us. Octavius finding that Vir. v 
gil had paſſed ſo exact a judgment upon h 
the breed of dogs and horſes, thought that p 
he poſſibly might be able to give him ſome b 
light concerning his own, He took him 8 
into his cloſet, where they continued in E 
private a conſiderable time. Virgil, was Vv 
a great mathematician, which, in the ſenſe” ii 


of thoſe times, took in aſtrology : and ii 0 
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there be any thing in that art, which I can 
* hardly believe; if that be true which the 
1 ingenious De la Chambre aſſerts confident- 
7 ly, that from the marks on the body, the 
configuration of the planets at a nativity 
may be gathered, and the marks might be 
told by knowing the nativity, never had 


one of thoſe artiſts a fairer opportunity to 


7 ſhew his {kill, than Virgil now had; for 
? Octavius had moles upon his body, exact- 
ly reſembling the conſtellation called Urſa 
Major. But Virgil had other helps: the 
2 predictions of Cicero, and Catulus, and 


that vote of the ſenate had gone abroad, 
that no child born at Rome, in the year of 


his nativity, ſhould be bred up; becauſe 
the ſeers aſſured them that an emperor 


was born that year. Beſides this, Virgil 
had heard of the Aſſyrian, and Egyptian 
prophecies (which, in truth, were no other 
but the Jewiſh,) that about that time a 
great king was to come into the world. 
Himſelf takes notice of them, An, VI, 
where he uſes a very ſignificant word (now 
in all liturgies) hujus in adventu, ſo in an- 
other place, adventu propiore Dei. 
B 3 
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At his foreſeen approach already quake 
Aſſyrian kingdoms, and Mceotis' lake. 


Nile hears him knocking at his ſeven-fold | 


gates 


Every one knows whence this was tak- 


en: it was rather a miſtake, than impiety 


in Virgil, to apply theſe prophecies, which | 


belonged to the Saviour of the world, 


to the perſon of Octavius, it being a 
uſnal piece of flattery for near a hundred | 


years together, to attribute them to their 


emperors, and other great men. Upon 


the whole matter, it is very probable, that 


Virgil predicted to him the empire at this 


time. And it will appear yet the more, if 


we conſider that he aſſures him of his be- 
ing received into the number of the Gods, 


in his firſt Paſtoral, long before the thing 
came to paſs; which prediction ſeems 
grounded upon his former miſtake. This 
was a ſecret, not to be divulged at that 
time, and therefore it is no wonder that 
the ſlight ſtory in Donatus was given 
abroad to palliate the matter. But certain 
it is, that Octavius diſmiſſed him with 
oreat marks of eſteem, and earneſtly re- 
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commended the protection of Virgil's af- 
fairs to Pollio, then lieutenant of the Ciſ- 
Id Alpine Gaul, where Virgil's patrimony 
lay. This Pollio, from a mean original» 
*. became one of the moſt conſiderable per- 
ſons of his time: a good general, orator, 
ch f ſtateſman, hiſtorian, poet, and favourer of 
d, learned men; above all, he was a man of 
a ' honour in thoſe critical times. He had 
ed | joined with Octavius and Antony, in re- 
eir] venging the barbarous aſſaſſination of Ju- 
on] lius Cæſar: when they two were at vari- 
| ance, he would neither follow Antony, 
his] Whoſe courſes he deteſted, nor join with 
it] Octavius againſt him, out of a grateful 
\e. | ſenſe of ſome former obligations. Auguſ- 
ds, tus, who thought it his intereſt to oblige 
ng men of principles, notwithſtanding this, 
ng received him afterwards into favour, and 
dis | promoted him to the higheſt honours. 
And thus much I thought fit to ſay of 
ab Pollio, becauſe he was one of Virgil's 

Us | greateſt friends. Being therefore eaſed of 
in þ domeſtic cares, he purſues his journey to 
th | Naples: The charming ſituation of that 
| place, and view of the beautiful villas of 
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the Roman nobility, equalling the magni-- 
ficence of the greateſt kings; the neigh- 
bourkcod of the Baiæ, whither the ſick F 
reſorted for recovery, and the ſtateſman | 
when he was politicly ſick; whither the“ 
wanton went for pleaſure, and witty men! 
for good company; the wholſomneſs of Þ 
the air, and improving converſation, the 
beſt air of all, contributed not only to the 
re-eſtabliſhing his health, but to the form-. 


ing of his ſtile, and rendeting him maſter of 


that happy turn of verſe, in which he much] 


ſurpaſſes all the Latins, and, in a leſs ad- 


vantageous language, equals even Homer 
himſelf, He propoſed to uſe his talent in Þ 


poetry, only for ſcaffolding to build a con- 
venient fortune, that he might proſecute 
with leſs interruption, thoſe nobler ſtudies 
to which his elevated genius led him, and 
which he deſcribes in thefe admirablelines: 


Me vero primum dulces ante omnia muſæ, 
Quarum ſacra fero ingenti perculſus amore, 

Accipiant, cœlique vias et ſidera monſtrent, 
Defectus ſolis varios, lunæque labores: 
Unde tremor terris, &c. 
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But the current of that martial age, by 
ſome ſtrange antiperiſtaſis, drove ſo vio- 


„lently towards poetry, that he was at laſt 


carried down with the ſtream. For not 
only the young nobility, but Octavius, and 
Pollio, Cicero in his old age, Julius Cæſar, 
and the ſtoical Brutus, a little before, 
would needs be tampering with the Muſes, 
the two latter had taken great care to have 
their poems curiouſly bound, and lodged 
in the moſt famous libraries; but neither 
the ſacredneſs of thoſe places, nor the 
- greatneſs of their names, could preſerve ill 
poetry. Quitting therefore the ſtudy of 
the law, after having pleaded but one 
| cauſe with indifferent ſucceſs, he reſolved 
to puſh his fortune this way, which he 
| ſeems to have diſcontinued for ſome time, 
and that may be the reaſon why the Culex, 
his firſt paſtoral, now extant, has little be. 
ſides the novelty of the ſubject, and the 
moral of the fable, which contains an ex- 
| hortation to gratitude, to recommend it; 
| had it been as correct as his other pieces, 
nothing more proper and pertinent could 
| have at that time been addreſſed to the 
B 5 
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young Octavius: for the year in which he | 


preſented it, probably at the Baiæ, ſeems 
to be the very ſame, in which that prince 


conſented (though with ſeeming reluc- | 
tance) to the death of Cicero, under whole | 
conſulſhip he was born, the preſerver of 
his life, and chief inſtrument of his ad- 
vancement. There is no reaſon to queſ- 
tion its being genuine, as the late French | 
editor does; its meanneſs, in compariſon F 
of Virgil's other works, (which is that! 
writer's only objection) confutes himſelf: þ 
for Martial, who certainly ſaw the true Þ 
copy, ſpeaks of it with contempt; and yet] 
that Paſtoral equals at leaſt the addreſs Þ 
to the Dauphin, which is prefixed to the] 
late edition. Octavius, to unbend his 
mind from application to public buſineſs, Þ 
took frequent turns to Baiæ, and Sicily; 
where he compoſed his poem called Siceli- Þ 
des, which Virgil ſeems to allude to, in the] 
Paſtoral beginning Sicelides Muſz ; this 
gave him opportunity of refreſhing thatÞ . 


prince's memory of him, and about that 
time he wrote his Etna. Soon after he 
ſeems to have made a voyage to Athens, 


I 
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and at his return preſented his Ceiris, a 
more elaborate piece, to the noble and 
eloquent Meſſala. The forementioned au- 
thor groundleſſy taxes this as ſuppoſititious: 
for beſides other critical marks, there are 
no leſs than fifty or ſixty verſes, altered 
indeed and poliſhed, which he inſerted 
in the Paſtorals, according to his faſhion ; 
and from thence they were called Eclogues, 
or ſelect Bucolics, We thought fit to ule 
a title more intelligible, the reaſon of the 
other being ceaſed; and we are ſupported 
by Virgil's own authority, who exprelly 
calls them Carmina Paſtorum. The French 
editor is again miſtaken, in aſſerting, that 
the Ceiris is borrowed from the ninth of 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis: he might have more 
reaſonably conjectured it to be taken from 
Parthenius, the Greek poet, from whom 
Ovid borrowed a great part of his work. 
But it is indeed taken from neither, but 
from that learned, unfortunate poet, Apol- 
| lonius Rhodius, to whom Virgil is more 
| indebted than to any other Greek writer, 
excepting Homer, The reader will be fa- 


tisfied of this, if he conſults that author in 
x B 6 
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his own language, for the tranſlation is a | 


great deal more obſcure than the orig:. 
nal. 


Whilſt Virgil thus enjoyed the ſweets of | 
a learned privacy, the troubles of Italy cut 


— .. == 
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off his little ſubſiſtence ; but by a ſtrange Þ 
turn of human affairs, which ought to Þ 
keep good men from ever deſpairing, the 
loſs of his eſtate proved the effectual way 
of making his fortune. The occaſion of 
it was this; Octavius, as himſelf relates, Þ 


when he was but nineteen years of age, Þ 
by a maſterly ſtroke of policy, had gained 
the veteran legions into his ſervice, (and | 
by that ſtep, outwitted all the republican Þ 
ſenate.) They grew now very clamorous Þ 
| for their pay : the treaſury being ex- 


ts. -- Sidi. il 6d Kd © , ooo aid a 
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hauſted, he was forced to make aſlign- 
ment upon lands, and none but in Italy it- Þ 


ſelf would content them. He pitched up- 
on Cremona as the moſt diſtant from 
Rome; but that not ſufficing, he after- 
wards threw in part of the ſtate of Mantua, 
Cremona was a rich and noble colony, ſet- 
tled a little before the invaſion of Hanni- 
bal. During that tedious and bloody war, 
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they had done ſeveral important ſervices 
to the commonwealth. And when eigh- 
teen other colonies, pleading poverty and 
depopulation, refuſed tocontribute money, 
or to raiſe recruits, they of Cremona vo- 


luntarily paid a double quota of both. But 


paſt ſervices are a fruitleſs plea; civil wars 
are one continued act of ingratitude: in 
vain did the miſerable mothers, with their 
famiſhing infants in their arms, fill the 
ſtreets with their numbers, and the air with 
lamentations; the craving legions were to 
be ſatisfied at any rate. Virgil, involved 
in the common calamity, had recourſe to 
his old patron Pollio; but he was, at.this 
time, under a cloud; however, compaſ- 
ſionating ſo worthy a man, not of a make 
to ſtruggle through the world, he did 
what he could, and recommended him to 
Mecznas, with whom he ſtill kept a pri- 
vate correſpondence, 'The name of this 
great man being much better known than 
one part of his character, the reader, I pre- 
ſume, will not be diſpleaſed if I ſupply it 
In this place. 

Though he was of as deep reach, and 
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eaſy diſpatch of buſineſs as any in his time, 


yet he deſignedly lived beneath his true 


character. Men had oftentimes meddled | 
in public affairs, that they might have more] 
ability to furniſh for their pleaſures : Me- 
cænas, by the honeſteſt hypocriſy that ever 


was, pretended to a lite of pleaſure, that 
he might render more effectual ſervice to 


his maſter. He ſeemed wholly to amuſe | 


himſelf with the diverſions of the town, 
but under that maſk was the greateſt mi- 


niſter of his age. He would be carried in 
a careleſs, effeminate poſture through the 
ſtreets in his chair, even to the degree of 
a proverb, and yet there was not a cabal of 
ill diſpoſed perſons which he had not early 
notice of; and that too in a city as large as Þ 
London and Paris, and perhaps two or | 


three more of the moſt populous put toge- 
ther. No man better underſtood that art 
ſo neceſlary to the great ; the art of declin- 
ing envy : being but of a gentleman's fa- 
mily, not Patrician, he would not provoke 
the nobility by accepting invidious ho- 
nours; but wiſely ſatisfied himſelf that he 
had the ear of Auguſtus, and the ſecret of 
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the empire. He ſeems to have committed 
but one great fault, which was the truſt- 


ding a ſecret of high conſequence to his 


wife; but his maſter, enough uxorious 
* himſelf, made his own frailty more excuſ- 
able by generouſly forgiving that of his 
favourite. He kept in all his greatneſs ex- 
act meaſures with his friends; and chuſing 
them wiſely, found by experience, that 
good ſenſe and gratitude are almoſt inſe- 
| parable. This appears in Virgil and Ho- 
race; the former, beſides the honour he 
did him to all poſterity, returned his libe- 
ralities at his death : The other, whom Me- 
| cxnas recommended with his laſt breath, 
was too generous to ſtay behind, and en- 
| joy the favour of Auguſtus : he only deſir- 
ed a place in his tomb, and to mingle his 
aſhes with thoſe of his deceaſed benefactor. 
But this was ſeventeen hundred years ago. 
Virgil, thus powertully ſupported, thought 
it mean to petition for himſelf alone, but 
reſolutely ſolicits the cauſe of his whole 
country, and ſeems, at firſt, to have met 
with ſome encouragement: but the matter 
cooling, he was forced to {it down content» 
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ed with the grant of his own eſtate. He 
goes therefore to Mantua, produces his 
warrant to a captain of foot, whom he | 
found in his houſe. Arrius who had ele- 
ven points of the law, and fierce of the ſfer- F 
vices he had rendered to Octavius, was ſo þ 


far from yielding poſleſſion, that words ; 


growing betwixt them, he wounded him 


dangeroully, forced him to fly, and at laſt 


to ſwim the river Mincius to ſave his life. 


Virgil, who uſed to ſay, that no virtue 2 


was ſo neceſſary as patience, was forced to Þþ 
drag a ſick body half the length of Italy, 


back again to Rome, and by the way, pro- 


bably, compoſed his ninth Paſtoral, which 
may ſeem to have been made up in haſte 


out of the fragments of ſome other pieces; 
and naturally enough repreſents the diſor- 
der of the poet's mind, by its disjointed 
faſhion, though there be another reaſon to 
be given elſewhere of its want of connec- 
tion. He handſomely ftates his caſe in 
that poem, and with the pardonable re- 
fentments of injured innocence, not only 


claims Octavius's promiſe, but hints to him II 


the uncertainty of human greatneſs and 
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ing, and in poliſhing many more. 
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glory: all was taken in good part by that 
vwiſe prince. At laſt effectual orders were 
given. About this time, he compoſed that 
admirable poem, which is ſet ſirſt, out of 
reſpect to Cæſar; for he does not ſeem ei- 
ther to have had leiſure, or to have been 
in the humour of making ſo ſolemn an ac- 
knowledgment, till he was poſſeſſed of the 
benefit. 
putation and intereſt, that he reſolved to 
give up his land to his parents, and him- 
ſelf to the court. 
ſuch eſteem, that Pollio, now again in high 
favour with Cæſar, deſired him to reduce 
them into a volume. 


And now he was in ſo great re— 
His paſtorals were in 


Some modern Wri. 
ter that has a conſtant flux of verſe, would 
ſtand amazed how Virgil could employ 
three whole years in reviſing five or ſix 
hundred verſes, moſt of which, probably, 
were made ſome time before; but there 1s 
more reaſon to wonder how he could do 
it ſo ſoon in ſuch perfection. A coarfe 
ſtone is preſently faſhioned ; but a diamond 
of not many carats, is many weeks in ſaw- 
He 
who put Virgil upon this, had a politic 
good end in it, 
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The continued civil wars had laid Italy fe 
almoſt waſte ; the ground was uncultivat- lif 
ed and unſtocked; upon which enſued e 
ſuch a famine, and inſurrection, that m 
Cæſar hardly eſcaped being ſtoned at to 
Rome; his ambition being looked upon | 
by all parties as the principal occaſion | ec 
of it. He ſet himſelf. therefore with | in 
great induſtry to promote country-im- NM 
provements; and Virgil was ſerviceable of 
to his deſign, as the good keeper of the be 


3 


bees, Geor. iv. de 
3 hi 

Tinnitdſque cie, et matris quate cymbala cir- he 
cum, } Pr 

Ipſiæ conſident ck 
5 ee 

That emperor afterwards thought it Þ re 
matter worthy a public inſcription th 
. * 5 . th 

Rediit cultus agris. Ito 


Which ſeems to be the motive that indu- fa 
ced Mecænas, to put him upon writing his ot 
Georgics, or books of huſbandry; a deſign lo 
as new in Latin verſe, as Paſtorals, before al 
Virgil, were in Italy; which work took up jo 
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feven of the moſt vigorous years of his 

life, for he was now at leaſt thirty-four 
years of age; and here Virgil ſhines in his 
meridian. A great part of this work ſeems 
to have been rough- drawn before he left 
2 Mantua, for an ancient writer has obſerv- 
ed, that the rules of huſbandry laid down 

in it, are better calculated for the ſoil of 
Mantua, than for the more ſunny climate 
of Naples, near which place, and in Sicily, 
be finiſhed it. But leſt his genius ſhould 
> be depreſſed by apprehenſions of want, he 


| had a good eſtate ſettled upon him, and a 
' houſe in the pleaſanteſt part of Rome; the 
[principal furniture of which was a well- 
choſen library, which ſtood open to all 
comers of learning and merit; and what 
recommended the ſituation of it moſt, was 
the neighbourhood of his Mecænas; and 


thus he could either viſit Rome, or. return 
to his privacy at Naples, through a plea- 
ſant road adorned on each ſide with pieces 
of antiquity, of which he was ſo great a 
lover, and in the intervals of them ſeemed 
almoſt one continued ſtreet of three days 
journey. 
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Cxſar having now vanquiſhed Sextus 
Pompeius, a ſpring-tide of proſperities 
breaking in upon him, before he was ready 
to receive them as he ought, fell ſick of the 
imperial evil, the deſire of being thought 
ſomething more than man. Ambition is 
an infinite folly: when it has attained to 
the utmoſt pitch of human greatneſs, it 
ſoon falls to making pretenſions upon 
heaven The crafty Livia would needs be 
drawn in the habit of a prieſteſs by the 
ſhrine of the new God: and this became a 
faſhion not to be diſpenſed with amongſt 
the ladies: the devotion was wondrous 
great amongſt the Romans, for it was their 


intereſt, and, which ſometimes avails more, | 


it was the mode. Virgil, though he de- 


ſpiſed the heathen ſuperſtitions, and is ſo | 


bold as to call Saturn and Janus by no 
better a name than that of old men, and 
might deſerve the title of ſubverter of ſu- 
perſtitions, as well as Varro, thought fit to 


follow the maxim of Plato his maſter, that 
every one ſhould ſerve the Gods after the 
_ uſage of his own country; and therefore 
was not the laſt to preſent his incenſe, Þ 
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which was of too rich a compoſition for 
ſuch an altar: and by his addreſs to Cæſar 
on this occaſion, made an unhappy prece- 
dent to Lucan and other poets which came 
after him, Geor. i. and iii. And this poem 
being now in great forwardneſs, Cæſar, 
who, in imitation of his predeceſſor Julius, 
never intermitted his ſtudies in the camp, 
and much leſs in other places, refreſhing 
himſelf by a ſhort ſtay in a pleaſant village 
of Campania, would needs be entertained 
with the rehearſal of ſome part of it. Vir- 
gil recited with a marvellous grace, and 
ſweet accent of voice, but his lungs failing 
him, Mecænas himſelf ſupplied his place 
for what remained. Such a piece of con- 
deſcenſion would now be very ſurpriſing, 
but it was no more than cuſtomary amongſt 
friends, when learning paſſed for quality. 
Lelins, the ſecond man of Rome in his 
time, had done as much for that poet, out 
of whoſe droſs Virgil would ſometimes 
pick gold; as himſelf ſaid, when one found 
him reading Ennius : (the like he did by 
{ome verſes of Varro and Pacuvius, Lu- 
cretius and Cicero, which he inſerted into 
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his works.) But learned men then lived 
eaſy and familiarly with the great: Auguſ. 
tus himſelf would ſometimes fit down be- 
twixt Virgil and Horace, and fay, jeſting- 
ly, that he fate betwixt fighing and tears, 


alluding to the aſthma of one, and rheu- 
matic eyes of the other; he would fre- 
quently correſpond with them, and never 
leave a letter of theirs unanſwered : nor 


were they under the conſtraint of formal 
ſuperſcriptions in the beginning, nor of 


violent ſuperlatives at the cloſe of their let- 


ters: the invention of theſe is a modern re. 
finement. In which this may be remark- | 

ed, in paſſing, that (humble ſervant) is re- 
ſpect, but (friend) an affront, which not- 
withſtanding implies the former, and a 


great deal more. Nor does true greatneſs 


loſe by ſuch familiarity; and thoſe who | 
have it not, as Mecænas and Pollio had, | 
are not to be accounted proud, but rather | ? 
very diſcreet, in their reſerves. Some 
play-houſe beauties do wiſely to be ſeen at | * 
a diſtance, and to have the lamps twinkle | ? 


betwixt them and the ſpectators. 


' 


5 
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But now Czfar, who, though he were 


none of the greateſt ſoldiers, was certainly 
the greateſt traveller, of a prince, that had 
ever been, (for which Virgil ſo dexterouſly 
compliments him, Æneid vi.) takes a voy- 
| age to Egypt, and having happily finiſh- 
ed the war, reduces that mighty kingdom 
| . into the form of a province; over whick he 
appointed Gallus his lieutenant. 
the ſame perſon to whom Virgil addreſſes 
huis tenth Paſtoral; changing, in compli- 
ance to his requeſt, his purpoſe of limiting 
them to the number of the Muſes. 
I praiſes of this Gallus took up a conſider- 
able part of the fourth book of the Geor- 
gics, according to the general conſent of 
antiquity: but Cæſar would have it put 
out, and yet the ſeam in the poem is ſtill te 
be diſcerned; and the matter of Ariſteus's 
recovering his bees, might have been diſ- 
| I patched in leſs compaſs, without fetching 
the cauſes ſo far, or intereſting ſo many 
gods and goddeſles in that affair. 


This 1s 


The 


Perhaps 


ſome readers may be inclined to think this, 
| b though very much laboured, not the moſt 
entertaining part of that work; ſo hard it 
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is for the greateſt maſters to paint againſt | Þ , 
their inclination. But Cæſar was content- | 3, 
ed that he ſhould be mentioned in the laſt } 
Paſtoral, becauſe it might be taken for a | 
ſatyrical ſort of commendation ; and the | te 
character he there ſtands under, might | 
help to” excuſe his cruelty, in putting an] ji 
old ſervant to death for no very great 
Criméè. th 

And now having ended, as he begins gr 
his Georgics, with ſolemn mention of Cæ- þ- - 
ſar, an argument of his devotion to him: I 


he begins his Aneis, according to the com- = 
mon account, being now turned of forty. I . 
But that work had been, in truth, the ſubject of 
| of much earlier meditation. Whilſt he 1. 
| , : Fil 
| was working upon the firſt book of it, this Wy 


| paſſage, ſo very remarkable in hiſtory, fell Þ bis 
8 out, in which Virgil had a great ſhare. by 
| Cæſar, about this time, either cloyed 
lf with glory, or terrified by the example oi p! 


| his predeceſſor, or to gain the credit ot 
| moderation with the people, or poſſibly to his 
feel the pulſe of his friends, deliberated Ir 
whether he ſhould retain the ſoverc:g1 ilk 
power, or reſtore the commonwealth. I 
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Agrippa, who was a very honeſt man, but 
2 whoſe view was of no great extent, ad- 
viſed him to the latter; but Mecznas, 
vho had thoroughly itudied his maſter's 
temper, in an eloquent oration, gave con— 
trary advice. 
litic to commit the overſight of Cromwell, 


That emperor was too po— 


in a deliberation ſomething reſembling 
this. Cromwell had never been more de- 
'firous of the power than he was afterwards 
of the title of king: and there was nothing 


in which the heads of the parties, who 
were all his creatures, would not comply 


with him : but by too vehement allegation 


of arguments againſt it, he, who had out- 


witted every body beſides, at laſt out-wit- 
ted himſelf, by too deep diſſimulation: for 
his council, thinking to make their court 


by aſſenting to his judgment, voted una- 


nimoufly for him againſt his inclination ; 


F ſurpriſed and troubled him to ſuch 
ja degree, that as ſoon as he had got into 
his coach, he fell into a ſwoon. But Cæ- 
lar knew his people better, and his coun- 
Tl being thus divided, he aſked Virgil's ad- 
Vox. I. C 


« to you have done, your power will prove 
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vice. Thus a poet had the honour of de. | 
termining the greateſt point that ever was! 
in debate, betwixt the ſon-in-law and fa- | 
vourite of Cæſar. Virgil delivered his . 


opinion in words to this effect. The 
« change of a popular into an abſoluteÞ* 


government, has generally been of very! a1 


c ill conſequence: for betwixt the hatredF | Cc 
ce of the people, and injuſtice of the prince, Þ cc 
« it of neceſſity comes to paſs that they ti. 
« live in diſtruſt, and mutual apprehen- 2 
e ſions. But if the commons knew a jutÞ 

te perſon, whom they entirely confided in, 

& it would be for the advantage of all par: £ 

« ties, that ſuch a one ſhould be their ſove. ] 
« reign: whereforeifyou ſhould continuctoſÞ | 
c adminiſter Juſtice impartially, as hither- ; 


« ſafe to yourſelf, and beneficial to man. 
« kind,” This excellent ſentence, which 
ſeems taken out of Plato, (with whoſe 
writings the grammarians were not much 
acquainted, and therefore cannot reaſon- 
ably be ſuſpected of forgery in this mat: 
ter,) contains the true ſtate of affairs at that 
time: for the commonwealth maxims were 
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now no longer practicable; the Romans 
had only the haughtineſs of the old com- 
a- monwealth left, without one of its vir- 
tues. And this ſentence we find, almoſt 
; 7 in the ſame words, in the firſt book of the 
| ' Zneis, which at this time he was writing; 
and one might wonder that none of his 
ed] commentators have taken notice of it. He 
ce, compares a tempeſt to a popular inſurrec- 
ey tion, as Cicero had compared a ſedition to 
en- | 2 ſtorm, a little before. 


Ac veluti magno in populo, cum ſzpe 
—_ coorta eſt 
ve. Scditio, ſevitque animis ignobile vulgus, 


Jamque faces, ac ſaxa volant, furor arma mi- 


her- niſtrat: 

Ove Tum pietate gravem, et meritis ſi forte virum 
lan. quem 

hich Conſpexere ſilent, arrectiſque auribus adſtant: 


hoſe 
1wch 
on- piety and merit were the two great vir- 
mat- tues which Virgil every where attributes 
that to Auguſtus, and in which that prince, at 
were | leaſt politicly, if not ſo truly, fixed his 

| C 2 | 


Ille regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet, 
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character, as appears by the Marmor | 
Ancyr, and ſeveral of his medals, Frein- | 


ſhemius, the learned ſupplementor of Livy, 
has inſerted this relation into his hiſtory ; 


nor is there any good reaſon, why Ruzus | 


ſhould account it fabulous. The title of 


a poet in thoſe days did not abate, but | 
heighten the character of the graveſt ſena - 
tor. Virgil was one of the beſt and wiſeſt Þ 
men of his time, and in ſo popular eſteem, Þ 


that one hundred thouſand Romans roſe 


when he came into the theatre, and paid him 
the ſame reſpect they uſed to Cæſar him- Þ 


ſelf, as Tacitus aſſures us. And if Auguſ.- 


tus invited Horace to aſſiſt him in writing 


his letters, and every bady knows that the 


Reſcripta Imperatorum were the laws of | 
the empire, Virgil might well deſerve a1 


place in the cabinet- council. 

And now Virgil proſecutes his Eneis, 
Which had anciently the title of the Impe- 
rial Poem, or Roman Hiſtory, and deſery- 


edly; for though he were too artful a i 


writer to ſet down events in exact hiſtori- 
cal order, for which Lucan 1s juſtly blam- 
ed; yet are all the moſt conſiderable affair 


A 
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na nd perſons of Rome compriſed in this poem. 
He deduces the hiſtory of Italy from be— 

| | ; fore Saturn to the reign of king Latinus; 
and reckons up the ſucceſlors of ZEneas, 
£ | | who reigned at Alba, for the ſpace of three 
t | hundred years, down to the birth of Ro- 
_ | | mulus; deſcribes the perſons and princi- 
+ | | pal exploits of all the kings, to their ex- 
\ |  pulſion, and the ſettling of the common- 
0 wealth. After this, he touches promiſcu— 
m ouſly the moſt remarkable occurrences at 
. | home and abroad, but inſiſts more parti- 
co | cularly upon the exploits of Auguſtus ; in- 


e | fomuch that though this aſſertion may ap- 
ne pear, at firſt, a little ſurpriſing, he has in 
his works deduced the hiſtory of a conſi- 
© derable part of the world from its original, 
through the fabulous and heroic ages, 
is, through the monarchy and commonwealth 
e- of Rome, for the ſpace of four thouſand 
v. Fears, down to within leſs than forty of our 
Saviour's time, of whom he has preſerved 
- 2 molt illuſtrious prophecy. Beſides this, 
© he points at many remarkable paſlages of 
| hiſtory under feigned names: the deſtruc- 
tion of Alba, and Veii, under that of 
A '$ 3 
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Troy: the ſtar Venus, which, Varrg ſays, 


guided ZEneas in his voyage to Italy, in | 


that verſe, 
Matre dea monſtrante viam. 


- Romulus's lance taking root, and bud. 


ding, 1 is deſcribed in that paſſage concern- ! 


ing Polydorus, Zneid. iii. 


— Cx fcrrea texit 


Telorum ſeges, et jaculis increvit acutis. 


The ſtratagem of the Trojans boring 
holes in their ſhips, and ſinking them, leſt 
the Latins ſhould burn them, under that 
fable of their being transformed into ſea- 
nymphs : and therefore the ancients had 
no ſuch reaſon to condemn that fable as 
groundleſs and abſurd, Cocles ſwimming 
the river Tyber, after the bridge was bro- 
ken down behind him, 1s exactly painted 
in the four laſt verſes of the ninth book; 
under the character of Turnus. Marius 
hiding himſelf in the moraſs of Minturn; 
under the perſon of Simon : 


Limoſoque lacu per noctem obſcurus in ulva 
Delitui ——m—_—_— 


W 
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Thoſe verſes in the ſecond book con- 
cerning Priam ; 


Jacet ingens littore truncus, &c, 


ſeem originally made upon Pompey the 
Great. He ſeems to touch the imperious 


and intriguing humour of the empreſs Li- 


via, under the character of Juno. The ir- 
reſolute and weak Lepidus is well repre- 
\ ſented under the perſon of king Latinus ; 
Auguitus with the character of Pont. 
Max. under that of Eneas; and the raſh 
courage (always unfortunate in Virgil) of 
Marc Antony in Turnus; the railing elo- 
© quence of Cicero in his Philippics is well 
imitated in the oration of Drances; the 
dull faithful Agrippa, under the perſon of 
Achates; accordingly this character is flat; 
* Achates kills but one man, and himſelf 
receives one ſlight wound, but neither ſays 
nor does any thing very conſiderable in 
the whole poem. Curio, who ſold his 
country for about two hundred thoufand 
E pounds is ſtigmatized in that verſe: _ 
C 4 


— 
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Vendidit hic auro patriam, dominumque po- 
tentem 


Impoſuit— 


Livy relates that, preſently after the 
death of the two Scipio's in Spain, when 
Martius took upon him the command, a 
blazing meteor ſhone around his head, to 
the aſtoniſhment of his ſoldiers : Virgil 
transfers this to Aneas: 


Letaſque yomunt duo tempora flammas, 


It is ſtrange that the commentators have 
not taken notice of this. Thus the il! 
omen which happened a little before the 
battle of Thraſimen, when ſome of the 
centurions lances took fire miraculoully, is 
hinted in the like accident which befel 
Aceſtes, before the burning of the Trojan 
fleet in Sicily. The reader will eaſily find 
many more ſuch inſtances. In other wri- 
ters there is often well covered ignorance ; 
in Virgil, concealed learning. 

His filence of ſome illuſtrious perſons is 
no leſs worth obſervation. He ſays no- 
thing of Scævola, becauſe he attempted to 
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aſſaſſinate a king, though a declared ene- 
my. Nor of the younger Brutus; for he 
effeted what the other endeavoured. Nor 
of the younger Cato, becauſe he was an 
© | implacable enemy of Julius Cæſar; nor 
could the mention of him be pleaſing to 
1 Avguſtus; and that paſſage 
0 


{| His dantem jura Catonem, 


may relate to his office, as he was a very 

| ſevere cenſor. Nor would he name Cice- 
ro, when the occaſion of mentioning him 

ve came full in his way, when he ſpeaks of 
il Þ Catiline; becauſe he afterwards approved 
he the murder of Cæſar, though the plotters 
the were too wary to truſt the orator with their 
is deſign. Some other poets knew the art 


fel of ſpeaking well; but Virgil, beyond this, 
Jan knew the admirable ſecret of being elo- 
ind 


"| quently filent. Whatſoever was moſt cu- 
ri. rious in Fabius Pictor, Cato the TO Var 


Ce; o, in the Egyptian int 19 ties. in tlie 

form of ſacrifice, in the ſolo inities of mak- 
5 ing peace and war, is preſerved in this 
* poem. Rome is ſtill above ground, and 
1 


douriſhing in Virgil. And all this he per- 
C5 
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forms with admirable brevity. The ZEneis Þ 
was once near twenty times bigger than! 


he left it; ſo that he ſpent as much time 
in blotting out, as ſome moderns have 
done in writing whole volumes. But not 
one book has his finiſhing ſtrokes : the 


ſixth ſeems one of the moſt perfect, the 


which, after long intreaty, and ſometimes 
threats of Auguſtus, he was at laſt pre. 


vailed upon to recite: this fell out about 


four years before his own death : that of 
Marcellus, whom Cæſar deſigned for his 
ſucceſſor, happened a little before this re- 


cital: Virgil therefore, with his uſual dex- 


terity, inſerted his funeral panegyric in 
thoſe admirable lines, beginning 


O nate, ingentem luctum ne quzre tuo— 
rum, &c, 


His mother, the excellent Octavia, the 
beft wife of the worſt huſband that ever 
was, to divert her grief, would be of the 


auditory. The poet artificially deferred 
the naming Marcellus, till their paſſions © 


were raiſed to the higheſt ; but the men 
tion of it put both her and Auguſtus into 
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ſuch a paſſion of weeping, that they com- 


manded him to proceed no further; Vir- 
gil anſwered, that he had already ended 
that paſſage. Some relate, that Octavia 


fainted away; but afterwards ſhe preſent- 
ed the poet with two thouſand one hun- 
dred pounds, odd money; a round ſum 
for twenty-ſeven verſes. But they were 


Virgil's. Another writer ſays, that with 


2 royal magnificence, ſhe ordered him 
maſly plate, unweighed, to a great value. 

And now he took up a reſolution of 
travelling into Greece, there to ſet the laſt 
hand to this work; propoſing to devote 
the reſt of his life to philoſophy, which 
had been always his principal paſſion. He 
juſtly thought it a fooliſh figure for a 


grave man to be overtaken by death, 
\ whilſt he was weighing the cadence of 
- words, and meaſuring verſes ; unleſs ne- 
ceſſity ſhould conſtrain it, from which he 
was well ſecured by the liberality of. 
learned age. But he was not awaic. that 
wWhilſt he allotted three years for che re 
viſing of his poem, he drew bil's up." 4 
failing bank: for unhappily mecting cus 
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guſtus at Athens, he thought himſelf 

obliged to wait upon him into Italy, but 
being deſirous to ſee all he could of the 
Greek antiquities, he fell into a languiſh- 

ing diſtemper at Megara; this neglected at 

firit, proved mortal. The agitation of the 

veſſel, for it was now autumn, near the! 
time of his birth, brought him ſo low, that 

he could hardly reach Brindiſi. In his 
ſickneſs he frequently, and with great im- 
portunity, called for his ſcrutore, that he 
might burn his Æneis; but Auguſtus in— 
terpoſing by his royal authority, he made 
his laſt will, of which ſomething ſhall be 
ſaid afterwards. And conſidering probably 
how much Homer had been disfigured by 
the arbitrary compilers of his works, 
obliged Tucca and Varius to add nothing, 
nor ſo much as fill up the breaks he left in 
his poem. He ordered that his bones 
ſhould be carried to Naples, in which place 
he had paſſed the moſt agreeable part of 
his life. Auguſtus, not only as executor 
and friend, but according to the duty of 
the Pont. Max. when a funeral happen. 
ed in his family, took care himſelf to {cc 
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the will punctually executed. He went 
out of the world with all that calmnefs of 
mind with which the ancient writer of his 
life ſays he came into it: making the in- 


ſcription of his monument himſelf; for he 


began and ended his poetical compoſitions 
with an epitaph. And this he made ex- 
actly according to the law of his maſter 


Plato on ſuch occaſions, without the leaſt 
oſtentation. 


I ſung flocks, tillage, heroes; Mantua gave 
Me life, Brunduſium death, Naples a grave, 
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A SHEUN-I 


LCOCOU NT 


OF HIS 


Perſon, Manners and Fortune. 


E was of a very ſwarthy complexion, 

which might proceed from the ſou- 

thern extraction of his father; tall and 

wide-ſhouldered, ſo that he may be thought 

to have deſcribed himſelf under the cha- 

racer of Muſzus, whom he calls the beſt 
of pocts. 


m——\edium nam plurima turba 
Hunc habet, atque humeris extantem ſuſpicit 


altis. 


His ſicklineſs, ſtudies, and the troubles 
he met with, turned his hair gray before 
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the uſual time; he had an heſitation in his 
ſpeech, as many other great men: it be- 
ing rarely found that a very fluent elocu- 
tion, and depth of judgment meet in the 
ſame perſon. His aſpect and behaviour 
ruſtic and ungraceful: and this defect was 
not likely to be rectified in the place where 
he firſt lived, nor afterwards, becauſe the 
weakneſs of his ſtomach would not permit 
him to uſe his exerciſes; he was frequent- 
ly troubled with the head- ach, and ſpit- 
ting of blood; ſpare of diet, and hardly 
drank any wine. Baſhful to a fault; and 
when people crowded to ſee him, he 
would {lip into the next ſhop, or bye-paſ- 
ſage, to avoid them. As this character 
could not recommend him to the fair ſex, 
he ſeems to have as little conſideration for 
them as Euripides himſelf. There is hard- 
ly the character of one good woman to be 
found in his poems : he uſes the word 
[Mulier] but once in the whole ZEneis, 
then too by way of contempt, rendering 
literally a piece of a verſe out of Homer, 
In his Paſtorals he is full of invectives 


egainſt love: in the Georgics he appro- 
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priates all the rage of it to the females. 
He makes Dido, who never deſerved that 
character, luſtful and revengeful to the 
utmoſt degree; ſo as to die devoting her 
lover to deſtruction ; ſo changeable, that 
the Deſtinies themſelves could not fix the 
time of her death ; but Iris, the emblem 
of inconſtancy, muſt determine it. Her 
ſiſter is ſomething worſe, He is fo far 
from paſling ſuch a compliment upon He— 
len, as the grave old counſellor in Ho- 
mer does, after nine years war, when 
upon the fight of her he breaks out in- 
to this rapture in the preſence of king 
Priam 


None can the cauſe of theſe long wars de- 
ſpiſe; 

The coſt bears no proportion to the prize: 

Majeſtic charms in every feature ſhine; 

Her air, her port, her accent is divine. 


However, let the fatal beauty go, &c. 


Virgil is ſo. far from this complaiſant 
humour, that his heroe falls into an un— 
manly and ill. timed deliberation, whether 
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he ſhould not kill her in a church; which 
directly contradicts what Deiphobus ſays 
a of her, Eneid. VI. in that place where 
: every body tells the truth, He transfers 
l the dogged filence of Ajax's ghoſt, to 
that of Dido; though that be no very na- 
n 
r 


- tural character to an injured lover, or a 
woman. Fle brings in the Trojan matrons 


tr ſetting their own fleet on fire; and running 
1 afterwards, like witches on their Sabbat, 
* into the woods. He beſtows indeed ſome 
N ornaments on the character of Camilla; but 
ſoon abates his favour, by calling her “ aſ- 
8 pera et horrenda virgo:“ He places her in | 


the front of the line for an ill omen of the 
battle, as one of the ancients has obſerved, 
We may obſerve, on this occaſion, it is an 
art peculiar to Virgil, to intimate the event 
by ſome preceding accident, He hardly 
ever deſcribes the riſing of the ſun, but 
' with ſome circumſtance which fore-ſignifies 
the fortune of the day. For inſtance, 
when ZEncas leaves Africa and queen Di— 
nt do, he thus deſcribes the fatal morning. 


er Tithori croceum linquens aurora cubile, 
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[And for the remark, we ſtand indebted 
to the curious pencil of Pollio] the Mourn- 
ing fields (Eneid. VI.) are crowded with 
ladies of a loſt reputation: hardly one 
man gets admittance, and that is Cæneus, 
for a very good reaſon. Latinus's queen 
is turbulent, and ungovernable, and at 
laſt hangs herſelf: and the fair Lavinia is 
diſobedient to the oracle, and to the king, 
and looks a little flickering after Turnus, 
I wonder at this the more, becauſe Livy 
repreſents her as an excellent perſon, and 
who bchaved herſelf with great wiſdom 
in her regency during the minority of her 
ſon : ſo that the poet has done her wrong, 
and it reflects on her poſterity, His god- 
deſſes make as ill a figure; Juno is always 
in a rage, and the fury of heaven: Venus 
grows ſo unreaſonably confident, as to alk 
her huſband to forge arms for her baſtard 
ſon; which were enough to provoke one 
of a more phlegmatic temper than Vulcan 
was. Notwithſtanding all this raillery of 
Virgil's he was certainly of a very amorous 
diſpoſition, and has deſcribed all that is 
moſt delicate in the paſſion of love; but he 
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conquered his natural inclinations by the 
help of philoſophy; and refined it into 


friendſhip, to which he was extremely 
ſenſible, The reader will admit of or re- 


ject the following conjecture, with the 


free leave of the writer, who will be equal- 
ly pleaſed either way. Virgil had too 
great an opinion of the influence of the 
heavenly bodies: and, as an ancient writer 
ſays, he was born under the ſign of Virgo, 


with which nativity he much pleaſed h m- 


ſelf, and would exemplify her virtues in 
his life. Perhaps it was thence that he 


took his name of Virgil and Parthenias, 
which does not neceſſarily ſignify baſe- 


born. Donatus, and Servius, very good 
grammarians, give a quite contrary ſenſe 
of it. He ſeems to make alluſion to this 


original of his name in that paſſage, 


Illo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat 
Parthenope. 


And this may ſerve to illuſtrate his com- 
pliment to Cæſar, in which he invites him 
into his own conſtellation, 
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Where, in the void of heaven, a place is free 
Betwixt the Scorpion, and the Maid, for thee, 


Thus placing him betwixt Juſtice and 
Power, and in a neighbour manſion to his 
own ; for Virgil ſuppoſed ſouls to aſcend 
again to their proper and congenial ſtars, 
Being therefore of this humour, it 1s no 
wonder that he refuſed the embraces of 
the beautiful Plotia, when his indiſcreet 
friend almoſt threw her into his arms. 

But however he ſtood affected to the la- 
dies, there 1s a dreadful accuſation brought 
againſt him for the moſt unnatural of all 
vices, which, by the malignity of human 
nature, has found more credit in latter 
times than it did near his own. This took 
not its riſe ſo much from the Alexis, in 
which Paſtoral there is not one immodeſt 
word; as from a ſort of ill nature that 
will not let any one be without the impu— 
tation of ſome vice; and principally be— 
cauſe he was ſo ſtrict a follower of Socra- 
tes and Plato. In order therefore to his 
vindication, I ſhall take the matter a little 
higher, 
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The Cretans were anciently much ad— 
dicted to navigation, inſomuch that it be- 
came a Greek proverb, (though omitted, 
I think, by the induſtrious Eraſmus,) A 
Cretan that does not Enow the ſea. Their 


' neighbourhood gave them occaſion of fre- 


quent commerce with the Phcenicians, 
that accurſed people, who infected the 
weſtern world with endleſs ſuperſtitions, 
and groſs immoralities. From them it is 
probable, that the Cretans learned this in- 


famous paſſion, to which they were ſo 
much addicted, that Cicero remarks, in 


his Book de Rep. that it was a diſgrace for 
a young gentleman to be without lovers, 


Socrates, who was a great admirer of the 


Cretan conſtitutions, ſet his excellent wit 
to find out ſome good cauſe, and uſe of 
this evil inclination, and therefore gives 
an account, wherefore beauty 1s to be lov- 
ed in the following paſſage; for I will not 


trouble the reader, weary perhaps already, 
with along Greek quotation. “ There is 
e but one eternal, immutable, uniform 
| « beauty ; in contemplation of which, our 
© ſovereign happineſs does conſiſt: and 
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cc therefore a true lover conſiders beauty 
c and proportion as ſo many ſteps and de- 
&« grees, by which he may aſcend from the 
« particular to the general, from all that is 
& lovely of feature, or regular in propor- 
e tion, or charming in ſound, to the ge- 
c neral fountain of all perfection. And 
&« if you are ſo much tranſported with the 
& ſight of beautiful perſons, as to wiſh nei- 
ce ther to eat or drink, but paſs your whole 
ce life in their converſation; to what ecſta- 
« ſy would it raiſe you to behold the ori- 
« ginal beauty, not filled up with fleih and 
ce blood, or varniſhed with a fading mix- 
© ture of colours, and the reſt of mortal 
« trifles and fooleries, but ſeparate, un- 
&« mixed, uniform, and divine, &c.” Thus 
far. Socrates, in a ſtrain much beyond the 
Socrate Cretien of Mr. Balſac: and thus 
that admirable man loved his Phædon, 
his Charmedes, and Theætetus; and thus 
Virgil loved his Alexander, and Cebes, 
under the feigned name of Alexis : He re- 


ceived them illiterate, but returned them 


to their maſters, the one a good poet, and 
the other an exccllent grammarian ; and 


'h 
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to prevent all poſſible miſinterpretations, 


he warily inſerted into the livelieſt Epi- 


ſode in the whole ZEneis, theſe words, 


Niſus amore pio pueri. 


And in the ſixth, Quique pii vates. He 


| ſeems fond of the words, caſtus, pius, vir- 


: 


go, and the compounds of it; and ſome- 


times ſtretches the uſe of that word fur- 
ther than one would think he reaſonably 


| ſhould have done, as when he attributes it 


to Paſiphae herſelf. 


Another vice he is taxed with, is avarice; 


becauſe he died rich, and ſo indeed he did 
in compariſon of modern wealth; his 
eſtate amounts to near ſeventy-five thou- 


| ſand pounds of our money: but Donatus 


does not take notice of this as a thing ex- 


 traordinary ; nor was it eſteemed ſo great 
' a matter, when the caſh of a great part of 


the world lay at Rome. Antony himſelf 
: beſtowed at once two thouſand acres of 
land in one of the beſt provinces of Italy, 
upon a ridiculous ſcribler, who is named 
by Cicero and Virgil. A late cardinal uf- 
ed to purchaſe ill flattery at the expence 
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of 100,000 crowns a year. But beſide; 
Virgil's other benefactors, he was much in 
favour with Auguſtus, whoſe bounty to 
him had no limits, but ſuch as the model. 
ty of Virgil preſcribed to it. Before he 
had made his own fortune, he ſettled his 
eſtate upon his own parents and brothers; 
ſent them yearly large ſums, ſo that they 
lived in great plenty and reſpect; and at 
his death divided his eſtate betwixt duty 
and gratitude, leaving one half to his rela- 
tions, and the other to Mecænas, to Tuc- 
ca and Varius, and a conſiderable legacy 
to Auguſtus, who had introduced a poli- 
tic faſhion of being in every body's will; 
which alone was a fair revenue for a prince, 
Virgil ſhews his deteſtation of this vice, by 
placing in the front of the damned thoſe 
who did not relieve their relations and 
friends; for the Romans hardly ever ex. 
tended their liberality further; and there- 
fore I do not remember to have met in all 
the Latin poets, one character ſo noble as 
that ſhort one in Homer. | 
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73 
on the other hand, he gives a very ad- 
| Þ vanced place in Elyſium to good patriots, 
c. obſerving in all his poem, that rule 
J ſacred amongſt the Romans, that there 
© © ould be no art allowed, which did not 
bend to the improvement of the people in 
; © virtue. And this was the principle too of 
y Four excellent Mr. Waller, who uſed to ſay, 
't that he would raze any line ont of his 
poems, which did not imply ſome motive 
a Who viruc; but he was unhappy in the 
c- Wh vice of the ſubject of his admirable vein 
CF n poctry. Ihe countefs of Carliſle was 
li- the Helen of her country. There is no- 
Il; thing in Pagan philolophy more true, 


ce. Fore juſt, and regular than Virgil's Ethics; 
by and it is hardly poſſible to fit down to the 
ole Ikrious peruſal of his works, but a man 
nd 


all riſe more diſpoſed to virtue and good- 
gels, as well as moſt agrecably entertain— 
el. The contrary to which diſpofition 
* happen ſometimes upon the reading 
I Ovid, of Martial, and feveral other ſe— 
ond-rate poets. But of the craft and 
Q ioking part of life, with which Homer 
| Ver. I. D | 


| 
| 
| 
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abounds, there is nothing to be found in 
Virgil; and therefore Plato, Who gives 
the former ſo many good words, perfumes, 
crowns, but at laſt complimentally baniſh. 
es him his commonwealth, would have 
intreated Virgil to ſtay with him, (if they 
had lived in the ſame age,) and intruſled 
him with ſome important charge in his 


government, Thus was his life as chaſte 


as his ſtyle, and thoſe who can critic his 
poetry, can never find a blemiſh in his 
manners; and one would rather wiſh to 
have that purity of mind, which the ſatyriſ 
himſelf attributes to him; that friend- 
ly diſpoſition, and evenneſs of temper, and 
patience, which he was maſter of in ſe 
eminent a degree, than to have the honour 
of being author of the Eneis, or even d 
the Georgics themſelves 

Having thercfore ſo little relith for th: 
uſual amuſements of the world, he proſe 
cuted his ſtudies without any conftderad|: 
interruption, during the whole courſe 
his life, which one may reaſonably conjec 
ture to have been ſomething longer thi 
fifty-two years; and therefore it is ! 
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wonder that he became the moſt general 
ſcholar that Rome ever bred, unleſs ſome one 
ſhould except Varro. Beſides the exact 
knowledge of rural affairs, he underitood 
medicine, to which profeſſion he was de- 
| ſigned by his parents. A curious forilt, 
on which ſubject one would wiſh he had 
| writ, as he once intended : ſo profound a 
| naturaliſt, that he has folved more phæno— 
mena of nature upon ſound principles, 
than Ariſtotle in his Phyſics, He ſtudied 
to geometry, the moſt oppoſite of all ſciences 
rig to a poetic genius, and beauties of a lively 
nd imagination ; but this promoted the order 
and of his narrations, his propriety of Jan- 

%% guage, and clearneſs of expreſſion, for 
zou which he was juſtly called the pillar of the 
Latin tongue. This geometrical ſpirit 
was the cauſe, that to fill up a verſe he 
would not inſert one ſuperfluous word; 
and therefore deſerves that character 
which a noble and judicious writer has 
given him, “ That he never ſays too 
* little, nor too much,” Nor could any 


Eſſay of Poetry by the Marquis of Normanby. 
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ene ever fill up the verſes he left imper- 
fect. There is one ſupplied near the be. 
ginning of the firſt Book; Virgil left the 


verſe thus, 


— Hic illius arma, 


Hic currus fuit — 


the reſt is none of his. 

He was ſo good a geographer, that he 
has not only left us the fineſt deſcription of 
Italy that ever was; but, beſides, was one 
of the few ancients who knew the true 
ſyſtem of the earth, its being inhabited 
round about, under the torrid zone, and 
near the poles, Metrodorus, in his five 
Books of the Zones, juſtifies him from 
ſome exceptions made againſt him by al- 
tronomers. His rhetoric was in ſuch ge- 
neral eſteem, that lectures were read upon 
it in the reign of Tiberius, and the ſub- 
ject of declamations taken out of him, 
Pollio himſelf, and many other ancients, 
commented him. His eſteem degenerated 
into a kind of ſuperſtition, The known 
tory of Mr, Cowley is an inſtance of it. 
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Zut the Sortes Virgilianz were condemn- 
ed by St. Auſtin, and other caſuiſts. Abi— 
| enus, by an odd deſign, put all Virgil and 
: Livy into lambic verſe; and the pictures 
of thoſe two were hung in the moſt ho— 
nourable place of public libraries; and the 
deſign of taking them down, and deſtroy— 
ing Virgil's works, was looked upon as 


one of the moſt extravagant amongſt the 
many brutiſh frenzies of Caligula. 
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Short DREFENeE of VIA GIII, againſt 
ſome of the Reiletions of Monſieur 
FONTENELLE, 


Written by WILLIAM WALsn, Eſq. 


S the writings of greateſt antiquity are 

in verſe, ſo of all forts of poetry, 
Paſtorals ſeem the moſt ancient; being 
formed upon the model of the firſt innocence, 
and ſimplicity, which the moderns, better 
to diſpenſe themſelves from imitating, have 
wiſely thought fit to treat as fabulous, and 
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impracticable; and yet they, by obeying the 
unſophiſticated dictates of nature, enjoyed 
the moſt valuable bleNings of life; a vnzo— 
rous health of body, with a conſtant ſerenity 
and irz<dom of mind; whillt we, with all our 
tancitul teßnements, can ſcarcely pals an au. 
turn without ſome acceſs of a fever, or a 
whole day, not ruled by ſome unquiet pa{- 
bon. Fe was not then looked upon as a ve- 


1 


7 ©U Man, who reached to a greater num- 
er Or years, than in theſe times an ancient 
family can reaſonably pretend to; and we 
know the names of ſeveral, who ſaw, and 
practiſed the world for a longer ſpace of 
time, than we can read the account of in any 
one entire body of hiſtory, In ſhorc, they 
invented the moſt uſeful arts, Paſturage, T1l- 
lage, Geometry, Writing, Muſic, Aſtronomy, 
&c, Whilſt the moderns, like extravagant 
heirs, made rich by their induſtry, ingrate- 
fully deride the good old gentlemen who 
left them the eſtate, It is not therefore to 
be wondered at, that Paſtorals are fallen in- 
to diſeſteem, together with that faſhion ct 
life, upon waich they were grounded. And, 
methinks, I ſee the reader already uneaſy at 
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this part of Virgil, counting the pages, and 


poſting to the /Eneis; ſo delightful an en- 
tertainment is the very relation of public 


miſchief and ſlaughter now become to man- 
kind: and yet Virgil paſſed a much diffe- 
7 rent judgment on his own works; he valued. 
moſt this part, and his Georgics, and de- 
E pended upon them for his reputation with 


poſterity : but cenſures himſelf, in one of 
his letters ro Auguſtus, for meddling with 


© heroics, the invention of a.degenerating age. 
his is the reaſon that the rules of Paſtoral 
are ſo little known, or ſtudied. Ariſtotle, 
Horace, and the Eſſay of Poetry, take no 
notice of it. And Mr. Boileau, one of the 
© moſt accurate of the moderns, becauſe he ne- 


ver loſes the ancients out of his ſight, be- 


ſtows ſcarce half a page on it. 


It is the deſign therefore of the few fol- 


| lowing pages, to clear this fort of writing 
from vulgar prejudices ; to vindicate our 
author from ſome unjuſt imputations; to 
1 look into ſome of the rules of this lort of po- 
Þ etry, and enquire what ſort of verſification 
is moſt proper for it, in which point we are. 
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ſo much inferior to the an:ients, that this 
conſideration alone were enough to make 
ſome writers think as they ought, that is; 
meanly of their own performances, 

As all ſorts of poetry conſiſt in imitation, 
Paſtoral is the imitation of a ſhepherd conſi- 
dered under that character: it is requiſite 
therefore to be a little informed of the con- 
dition and qualification of theſe ſhepherds, 

One of the ancients has obſerved truly, but 
ſatyrically enough, that, mankind is the 
meaſure of every thing: and thus by a gra- 
dual improvement of this miſtake, we come 
to make our own age and country the rule 
and ſtandard of others, and ourſelves at laſt 
the meaſure of them all. We figure the an- 
cient country-men like our own, leading a 
painful life in poverty and contempt; with- 
out wit, or courage, or education : but men 
had quite different notions of theſe things, 
for the firſt four thouſand years of the world; 
health and ſtrength were then in more 
eſteem than the refinements of pleaſure ; and 
it was accounted a great deal more honour- 
able to till the ground, or keep a flock of 
ſheep, than to diſſolve in wantonneſs, and ef- 
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feminating floth. Hunting has now an idea 
of quality joined to it, and is become the 
moſt imporcant buſineſs in the life of a gen- 
tleman ; anciently it was quite otherways. 
Mr. Fleury has ſeverely remarked, that this 
extravagant paſſion for hunting is a ſtrong 
proof of our Gothic extraction, and ſhews 
an affinity of humour with the ſavage Ame- 
ricans. The barbarous Franks and other 
Germans, (having neither corn, nor wine of 
their own growth,) when they paſſed the 
Rhine, and poſſeſſed themſelves of countries 
better cultivated, left the tillage of the land 
to the old proprietors; and afterwards con- 
tinued to hazard their lives as freely for their 
diverſion, as they had done before for their 
neceſſary ſubſiſtence. I he Engliſh gave this 
uſage the ſacred ſtamp of faſhion, and from 
hence it is that moſt of our terms of hunting 
are French, The reader will, 1 hope, give 
me his pardon for my freedom on this ſub- 
jet, ſince an ill accident, occaſioned by hunt- 
ing kept England in pain, theſe ſeveral months 
together, for one of theꝰ beſt, and greateſt 


*The duke of Shrewſbury, 
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peers which ſhe has bred for ſome ages; no 
leſs illuſtrious for civil virtues, and learning, 
than his anceſtors were for all their victorics 
in France. 

But there are {ome prints {till left of the an- 
cient eſteem for huſbandry, and their plain 
faſhion of life, in many of our ſir- names, and 
in the eſcutcheons of the moſt ancient fami- 
lies, even thoſe of the greateſt kings, the ro- 
ſes, the lilies, the thiſtle, &c, Ir is gene- 
rally known, that one of the principal caules 
of depoſing Mahomet the IVih, was, that 
he would not allot part of the day to ſome 
manual labour, according to the Jaw of Ma- 
homet, and ancient practice of his predecei- 
ſors. He that reflects on this, will be the leis 
ſurpriſed to find that Charlemagne, eight hun- 
dred years ago, ordered his children to be in- 
ſtructed in ſome profeſſion. And eight hun- 
dred years yet higher, that Auguſtus wore 
no cloaths but ſuch as were made by the 
bands of the empreſs and her daughters; and 
Olympias did the ſame for Alexander the 
Great. Nor will he wonder that the Romans, 
in great exigency, ſent for their dictator 
from the plough, whoſe whole eſtate was but 
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of four acres; too little a ſpot now for the 
orchard or kitchen garden of a private gen— 
tleman. It is commonly known, that the 
founders of three the moſt renowned mo— 
narchies in the world, were ſhepherds: and 
the ſubject of huſbandry has been adorned 
by the writings and labour of more than 
twenty kings. It ought not therefore to be 
matter of ſurprize to a modern writer, that 
kings, the ſhepherds of the people in Homer, 
laid their firſt rudiments, in tending their 
mute ſubjects ; nor that the wealth of Ylyt- 
ſes conſiſted in flocks and herds, the inten- 
dants over which were then in equal eſteem 
with officers of ſtate 1n latter times. And 
therefore Eumæus is called A. Pein 
Homer; not ſo much becauſe Homer was a 
lover of a country life, to which he rather 
ſeems averſe, but by reaſon of the dignity 
and greatneſs of his truſt, and becauſe he was 
the ſon of a king, ſtolen away, and ſold by 
the Phoenician pirates; which the ingenious 
Mr. Cowley ſeems not to have taken notice 
of, Nor will it ſeem ſtrange, that the maſter 
of the horſe to king Latinus, in the nirch 
Eneid, was found jn the homely employ ment 


86 PREFACE TO 


of cleaving blocks, when the news of the firſt n 
ſkirmiſh betwixt the Trojans and Latins was 
brought to him, 

Being therefore of ſuch quality, they can- 
not be ſuppoſed ſo very ignorant and unpo- 
liſhed; the learning and good-breeding of 
the world was then in the hands of ſuch 
people. He who was choſen by the conſent 
of all parties to arbitrate ſo delicate an affair, 
as which was the faireſt of the three celebrat- 
ed beauties of heaven; he who had the ad. 
dreſs to debauch away Helen from her hul- 
band, her native country, and from a crown, 
underſtood what the French call by the too 
{oft name of Galanterie; he had accompliſh- 
ments enough, how ill uſe ſoever he made of 
them. It ſeems therefore that Mr. Fonte- 
nelle had not duly conſidered the matter, 
when he reflected ſo ſeverely upon Virgil, as 
if he had not obſerved the laws of decency in 
his Paſtorals, in making ſhepherds ſpeak to 
things beſide their character, and above their 
Capacity. He ſtands amazed that ſhep- 
“ herds ſhould thunder out, (as he expreſſes 
te himſelf,) the formation of the world, and 
di that too according to the ſyſtem of Epicu- 
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te rus,” In truth, (ſays he, page 176,) 1 
«© cannot tell what to make of this whole 
« piece: (the ſixth Paſt.) I can neither com- 
« prehend the deſign of the author, nor the 
* connexion of the parts; firſt come the 
& ideas of philoſophy, and preſently after 
e thoſe incoherent fables, &c.“ To expoſe 
him yet more, he ſubjoins, © It is Silenus 
e himſelf who makes all this abſurd diſcourſe, 
« Virgil ſays, indeed, that he had drank too 
* much the day before; perhaps the de. 
e bauch hung in his head when he compoſed 
« this poem, &c.“ Thus far Mr. Fonte. 
nelle, who, to the diſgrace of reaſon, as him- 
ſelf ingenuouſly owns, firſt built his houſe, 
and then ſtudied architecture; I mean, firſt 
compoſed his Eclogues, and then ſtudied the 
rules. In anſwer to this, we may obſerve, 
firſt, that this very Paſtoral which, he ſingles 
out to triumph over, was recited by a famous 
playeron the Roman theatre, with marvellous 
applauſe, inſomuch that Cicero who had heard 


part of it only, ordered the whole to be re- 


hearſed; and, ſtruck with admiration of it, 


conferred then upon Virgil the glorious title 
of 


28 PREFACE TO 


Magnz ſpes altera Rome. 


Nor 1s it old Ponatus only who relates this, 
we have the ſame account from another very 
credible and ancient author; ſo that here we 
have the judgment of Cicero, and the people 
of Rome, to coniront the ſingle opinion of 
this adventurous critic. A man ovght to be 
well aſſured of his own abilities, before he 
attacks an author of eſtabliſhed reputation. 
It Mr. Fontenelle had peruſed the fragments 
of the Phoenician antiquity, traced the pro- 
greſs of learning through the ancient Greck 
writers, or {o much as conſulted his learned 
countryman Huetius, he would have found 
(which falls out unluckily for him) that a 
Chaldæan ſhepherd diſcovered to the ZEgyp- 
tians and Greeks the creation of the world, 
And what ſubject more fit for ſuch a Paſtoral, 
than that great affair which was firſt notificd 
to the world by one of that profeſſion ? Nor 
does it appear, (what he takes for granted) 
that Virgil deſcribes the original of the world 
according to the hypotheſis of Epicurus; he 
was too well ſeen in antiquity to commit ſuch 
a groſs miſtake ; there is nos the leaſt men- 
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tion of chance in that whole paſſage, nor of 
the Clinamen Principiorum, ſo peculiar to 
Epicurus's hypotheſis. Virgil had engt oniy 
more piety, but was of too nice a judgment 
to introduce a God denying the power and 
providence of the Deity, and ſinging a hymn 
to the atoms and blind chance. On the con- 
trary, his deſcription agrees very well with 
that of Moſes; and the eloquent commenta- 
tor D*Acier, who is {o confident that Horace 
had peruſed the ſacred hiſtory, might with 
greater reaſon have affirmed the fame thing 
of Virgil. For, beſides the famous paſſage 
in the ſixth ZEneid, (by which this may be il- 
luſtrated) where the word Principio is uſed 
in front of both by Moſes and Virgil, and the 
ſeas are firſt mentioned, and the ſpiritus intus 
alit,” which might not improbably, as Mr. 
D*Acier would ſuggeſt, allude to the ſpirit 
moving upon the face of the waters; but 
omitting this parallel place, the ſucceſſive 
formation of the world 1s evidently deſcribed 
in theſe words, 


Rerum paulatim ſumere formas : 


And it is hardly poſſible to render more le- 
rally that verſe of Moſes, 


320 PREFACE TO 


« Let the waters be gathered into one 


% place, and let the dry land appear,” than 
in this of Virgil, 


Jam durare ſolum, et diſcludere Nerea Ponto. 


After this the formation of the ſun is de- 
ſcribed (exactly in the Moſaical order,) and 
next the production of the firſt living crea. 


tures, and that too in a ſmall number, (ill 
in the ſame method,) 


Rara per ignotos errent animalia montes, 


And here the aforeſaid author would pro- 
bably remark, that Virgil keeps more exactly 
the Moſaic ſyſtem, than an ingenious writer, 
who will by no means allow mountains to be 
coæval with the world. Thus much will 
make it probable at leaſt, that Virgil had Mo- 
ſes in his thoughts rather than Epicurus, 
when he compoſed this poem. But it is fur- 
ther remarkable, that this paſſage was taken 
from a ſong attributed to Apollo, who him- 
ſelf too unluckily had been a ſhepherd, and 
he took it from another yet more ancient, 
eompoſed by the firſt inventor of muſic, and 
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at that time a ſhepherd too; and this is one 
of the nobleſt fragments of Greek antiquity * 
and becauſe I cannot ſuppole the ingenious 
Mr. Fontenelle one of their number, who 
pretend to cenſure the Greeks, without being 
able to diſtinguiſh Greek from Epheſian 
characters, I ſhall here ſet down the lines 
from which Virgil took this paſſage, though 
none of the commentators have obſerved it. 
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Thus Linus too began his poem, as appears 
by a fragment of it preſerved by Diogenes 
Laertius; and the like may be inſtanced in 
Muſæus himſelf. 

So that our poet here with great judgment, 
as always, follows the ancicnt cuſtom of be- 
ginning their more ſolemn ſongs with the 
creation, and does it too moſt properly under 
the perſon of a ſhepherd ; and thus the firſt 
and beſt employment of poetry was, to com- 
poſe hymns in honour of the great Creator 
of the univerſe. : 

Few words will ſuffice to anſwer his other 
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Objections. He demands why thofe ſeveral 
trans formations are mentioned in that poem? 
And is nat fable then the life and ſoul of po- 
etry? Can himſelf aſſign a more proper ſub- 
ject of Paſtoral, than the Saturnia Regna, the 
age and ſcene of this kind of poetry? What 
theme more fit for the ſong of a God, or to 
imprint religious awe, than the omnipotent 
power of transforming the ſpecies of crea- 
tures at their pleaſure: their families lived 
in groves, near the clear ſprings; and what 
better warning could be given to the hope- 
ful young ſhepherds, than that they ſhould 
not gaze too much into the liquid dangerous 
lIboking-glals, for fear of being ſtolen by 


the water-nymphs, that 1s, falling and being 


drowned, as Hylas was? Paſiphae's mon- 
ſtrous paſſion.for a bull is certainly a ſubject 
enough fitted for Bucolics. Can Mr. Fon- 
tenelle tax Silenus for fetching too far the 
transformation of the ſiſters of Phaeton into 
trees, when perhaps they ſat at that very 
time under the hofpitable ſhade of thoſe al- 
ders and poplars? Or the metamorphoſis of 
Philomela into that raviſhing bird, which 
makes the ſweeteſt muſic of the groves ? Ir 
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he had looked into the ancient Greek writers, 
or ſo much as conſulted honeſt Servius, he 


would have diſcovered that under the allego- 
ry of this drunkenneſs of Silenus, the refine- 


ment and exaltation of mens minds by phi- 


joſophy was intended. But if the author of 
theſe reflexions can take ſuch flights in his 


wine, it is almoſt pity that drunkenneſs 


ſhould be a ſin, or that he ſhould ever want 


good ſtore of burgundy and champaign, 


But indeed he ſeems not to have ever drank 
out of Silenus's tankard, when he compoſ- 


ed either his Critique or Paſtorals. 


His cenſure on the fourth ſeems worſe 


grounded than the other; it is entitled in 
ſome ancient manuſcripts, The Hiſtory of 
the Renovation of the World; he complains 


« That he cannot underſtand what is meant 


aby thoſe many figurative expreſlions :? but 


if he had conſulted the younger Voſtius's 


} diſſertation on this Paſtoral, or read the ex- 
cellent oration of the emperor Conſtantine, 
made French by a good pen of their 
own, he would have found there the plain 
E interpretation of all thoſe figurative exprel- 
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ſions; and withal, very ſtrong proofs of the 
truths of the Chriſtian religion ; ſuch as con- 
verted heathens, as Valerianus, and others: 
and upon account of this piece, the moſt 
learned of all the Latin fathers calls Virgil a 
Chriſtian, even before Chriſtianity, Cicero 
takes notice of 1t in his books of divination, 
and Virgil probably had put it in verſe a con- 
fderable time before the edition of his Paſ- 
torals. Nor does he appropriate it to Pollio, 
or his ſon, but complementally dates it from 


his conſulſhip. And therefore ſome one who 


had not ſo kind thoughts of Mr. Fontenelle 
as I, would be inclined to think him as bad 
a catholic as critic in this place. 

But, in reſpect to ſome books, he has 
wrote ſince, I paſs by a great part of this, 
and ſhall only touch briefly ſome of the rules 
of this ſort of poem. 

The firſt is, that an air of piety upon all 
occaſions ſhould be maintained in the whole 
poem: this appears in all the ancient Greck 
writers; as Homer, Heſiod, Aratus, &cc. 
And Virgil is ſo exact in the obſervation of 
it, not only in this work, but in his /Eneis 
too, that a celebrated French writer taxcs 
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him for permitting AEneas to do nothing 


without the aſſiſtance of ſome God. But by 
this it appears at leaſt, that Mr, St. Evre- 
mond is no Janſeniſt. 

Mr. Fontenelle ſeems a little defective in 


this point: he brings in a pair of ſhepherd- 


eſſes diſputing very warmly, whether Victo- 
ria be a goddeſs, or a woman, Her great 
condeſcenſion and compaſſion, her affability 
and goodneſs, none of the meaneſt attributes 
of the Divinity, paſs for convincing argu- 
ments that ſhe could not poſſibly be a god- 
dels. 


Les deeſles toitjours fieres et meEpriſantes 

Ne raſſureroient point les bergeres trem* 
blantes 

Par d'obligeans diſcours, des ſouris gracieux 

Mais tu Vas veu; cette auguſte perſonne 

Qui vient de paroiſtre en ces lieux 

Prend ſoin de raſſurer au moment qu'elle 
etonne, 


Sa bonte deſcendant ſans peine juſqu'à nous, 


In ſhort, ſhe has too many divine perfections 
to be a deity, and therefore ſhe is a mortal 
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Twhich was the thing to be proved.] Iti: 
directly contrary to the practice of all anci- 
ent poets, as well as to the rules of decency 
and religion, to make ſuch odious prefe— 
rences. I am much ſurpriſed therefore that 
he ſhould uſe ſuch an argument as this : 


Cloris, as tu veu des déeſſes 


Avoir un air ſi facile et ft dou : 


Was not Aurora, and Venus, and Luna, 24 
I know not how many more of the heat: 
deities, too eaſy of acceſs to T ithonus, ty 
Anchiſes, and to Endymion? Is there a: 
thing more ſparkiſh and better-humoure: 


than Venus' accoſting her ſon in the deſatts oi 


Libya? or than the behaviour of Pallas to 
Diomedes, one of the moſt perfect and ad- 
mirable pieces of all the Iliads; where {1s 


condeſcends to raille him ſo avreeably ; and 


netwithſtanding her ſevere virtue, and all 
the enſigns of majeſty, with which ſhe 10 
terribly adorns heiſelf, condeſcends to ride 
with him in his chariot ? But the Odyſſcs are 
full of greater inſtances of condeicenſivn 
than this. 
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This brings to mind that famous paſſage 
of Lucan, in which he prefers Cato to all 
the Gods at once. 


Victrix cauſa diis placuit, ſed victa Catoni. 


Which Bræleuf has rendered ſo flatly, and 
which may be thus paraphraſed; 


Heaven meanly with the conqueror did comply, 


But Cato rather than ſubmit would die. 


It is an unpardonable preſumption in any 
ſort of religion, to compliment their princes 


at the expence of their deities. 


But letting that paſs, this whole Eclogue 


is but a long paraphraſe of a trite verſe in 
Virgil, and Homer. 


Nec vox hominem ſonat, O Dea certe. 


| So true is that remark of the admirable 
earl of Roſcommon, if applied to the Ro- 


mans, rather I fear than to the Engliſh, ſince 
bis own death, 


1 
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— — one ſterling line, 
Drawn to French wire, would thro* whole 
pages ſhine, 


Another rule is, that the characters ſhould 
repreſent that ancient innocence, and un- 
practiſed plainneſs, which was then in the 
world. P. Rapin has gathered many in- 
ſtances of this out of Theocritus, and Virgil; 
and the reader can do it as well as himſelf, 
But Mr. Fontenelle tranſgreſſed this rule, 
when he hid himſelf in the thicket to liſtento 
the private diſcourſe of the two ſhepherd. 
eſſes. This is not only ill breeding at Ver- 
ſailles; the Arcadian ſhepherdeſſes them- 
{elves would have fet their dogs upon one for 
fuch an unpardonable piece of rudeneſs, 

A third rule is, that there ſhould be ſome 
ordonnance, ſome deſign, or little plot, 
which may deſerve the title of a paſtoral 
ſcene. This 1s every where obſerved by 
Virgil, and particularly remarkable in tix 
firſt Eclogue; the ſtandard of all paſtoral, 
a beautiful landſcape preſents irſelf to your 
view, a ſhepherd with his flock around him, 
reſting ſecurely under a ſpreading beach, 
which furniſhed the firſt food to our ancel 
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tors. Another in a quite different ſituation 
of mind and circumſtances, the ſun ſetting, 
the hoſpitality of the more fortunate ſhep- 
4 herd, &c. And here Mr. Fontenelle ſeems 
not a little wanting. 
6 A fourth rule, and of great importance 
in this delicate ſort of writing, is, that there 
7 | be choice diverſity of ſubjects; that the Ec- 
NW logue, like a beautiful proſpect, ſhould 
charm by its variety. Virgil is admirable in 
| this point, and far ſurpaſſes Theocritus, as 
a | be does every where, when judgment and 
„ contrivance have the principal part. The 
| {ubject of the Firſt Paſtoral is hinted above. 
| The Second contains the love of Coridon 
for Alexis, and the ſeaſonable reproach he 
gives himſelf, that he left his vines half 
| pruned, (which according to the Roman 
| rituals, derived a curſe upon the fruit that 
| grew upon it) whilſt he purſued an object 
undeſerving his paſſion, 
| The Third, a ſharp contention of two 
| ſhepherds for the prize of poetry. 
| The Fourth contains the diſcourſe of a 
| ſhepherd comforting himſelf in a declining 
age, that a better was enſuing, 
E 2 
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The Fifth a lamentation for a dead friend, 
the firſt draught of which is probably more 
ancient than any of the Paſtorals now extant; 
his brother being at firſt intended; but he 
afterwards makes his court to Auguſtus, by 
turning it into an apotheoſis of Julius Cæ- 
ſar. 

The Sixth is the Silenus. 

The Seventh, another poetical diſpute, fiſſt 
compoſed at Mantua. 

The Eighth is the deſcription of a de- 
ſpairing lover, and a magical charm, 

He ſets the Ninth after all theſe, very mo- 
deftly, becauſe it was particular to himſelf; 
and here he would have ended that work, if 
Gallus had not prevailed upon him to add 
one more in his favour. 

Thus curious was Virgil in diverſifying his 
ſubjects. But Mr. Fontenelle is a great dei 
too uniform; begin where you pleaſe, the 
ſubject is ſtill the ſame. We find it true 
what he ſays of himſelf. 


Toũjours, toũjours de l' amour, 


He ſeems to take paſtorals and love. verſes 


for the ſame thing. Has human nature 9 
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other paſſion? does not fear, ambition, ava— 


erice, pride, a capricio of honour, and lazi- 
z neſs itſe]f often triumph over love? But this 
le paſſion does all, not only in paſtorals, but in 
1 modern tragedies too. A hero can no more 


fight, or be ſick, or die, than he can be 
born, without a woman. But dramatics have 
been compoſed in compliance to the humour 
f of the age, and the prevailing inclination of 
the great, whoſe example has a more power- 
ful influence, not only in the little court be- 


* hind the ſcenes, but on the great theatre of 
= the world, However, this inundation of 
if loye-verſes is not fo much an effect of their 

be amorouſneſs, as of immoderate ſelf-love. 
| 7 This being the only ſort of poetry, in which 


the writer can, not only without cenſure, but 
even with commendation, talk of himſelf, 
There is generally more of the paſſion of 
Narciſſus, than concern for Chloris and Co- 
rinna, in this whole affair. Be pleaſed to 
look into almoſt any of thoſe writers, and 
| you ſhall meet every where that eternal © moy, 
| which the admirable Paſchal ſo judiciouſly 
condemns. Homer can never be enough ad- 


| mired for this one ſo particular quality, that 
E z 
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he never ſpeaks of himſelf, either in the Iliad, 
or the Odyſſeys; and if Horace had never 
told us his genealogy, but left it to the writer 
of his life, perhaps he had not been a loſer 
by it. This conſideration might induce 
thoſe great critics, Varius and Tucca, to 
raze out the four firſt verſes of the Eneis, in 
great meaſure, for the ſake of that unlucky 
ille ego.“ But extraordinary geniuſes have a 
fort of prerogative, which may diſpenſe 
them from laws, binding to ſubject wits, 
However, the ladies have the leſs reaſon to 
be pleaſed with thoſe addreſſes, of which the 
poet takes the greater ſhare to himſelf. Thus 
the beau preſſes into their dreſſing- room, but 
it is not ſo much to adore their fair eyes, as 
to adjuſt his own ſteenkirk and peruke, and 
ſet his countenance in their glaſs. 

A fifth rule, (which one may hope will 
not be conteſted) is, that the writer ſhould 
ſhew in his compoſitions, ſome competent 
{kill of the ſubject matter, that which makes 
the character of perſons introduced. In 


this, as in all other points of learning, de- 


cency, and oeconomy of a poem, Virgil 
much excels his maſter Theocritus. The 
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poet is better ſkilled in huſbandry than thoſe 


that get their bread by it. He deſcribes the 


nature, the diſeaſes, the remedies, the pro- 


| per places, and ſeaſons, of feeding, of wa- 


tering their flocks; the furniture, diet; the 
lodging and paſtimes of his ſhepherds. But 
the perſons brought in by Mr. Fontenelle are 
ſhepherds in maſquerade, and handle their 
ſheep-hook as aukwardly, as they do their 
oaten reed. They ſaunter about with their 
chers moutons,” but they relate as little to 
the buſineſs in hand, as the painter's dog, 
or a Dutch ſhip, does to the hiſtory deſign- 
ed. One would ſuſpect ſome of them, that 
inſtead of leading out their ſheep into the 
plains of Mont-Briſon, and Marcilli, to the 
flowry banks of Lignon, or the Charanthe; 
that they are driving directly à la Boucherie, 
to make money of them. I hope hereafter 
Mr. Fontenelle will chooſe his ſervants 
better, 

A ſixth rule is, that as the ſtyle ought to 
be natural, clear, and elegant, it ſhould 
have ſome peculiar reliſh of the ancient fa- 
ion of writing. Parables in thoſe times 
were frequently uſed, as they are ſtill by the 

E 4 
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eaſtern nations, philoſophical queſtions, ænig. 
ma's, &c. and of this we find inſtances in 
the ſacred writings, in Homer, contempo- 
rary with king David, in Herodotus, in the 
Greek tragedians; this piece of antiquity is 
imitated by Virgil with great judgment and 
diſcretion : he has propoſed one riddle, 
which has never yet been ſolved by any of 
his commentators. Though he knew the 
rules of rhetoric, as well as Cicero himſelf, 
he conceals that ſkill in his Paſtorals, and 
keeps cloſe to the character of antiquity : 
nor ought the connex1ons and tranſitions to 
be very ſtrict and regular; this would give 
the Paſtorals an air of novelty; and of this 
neglect of exact connexions, we have inſtan- 
ces in the writings of the ancient Chineſes, 
of the Jews and Greeks, in Pindar, and 
other writers of dithyrambics, in the cho- 
ruſes of Eſchylus, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des. If Mr. Fontenelle and Ruæus had 
conſidered this, the one would have ſpared 
his critique of the ſixth, and the other, his 
reflexions upon the ninth Paſtoral. The 
overſcrupulous care of connexions, makes 
the modern compoſitions oftentimes tedious 
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and flat: and by the omiſſion of them it 
comes to pals, that the Penſees of the incom- 
parable Mr, Paſchal, and perhaps of Mr. 
Bruyere, are two of the moſt entertaining 
books which the modern French can boaſt 
of. Virgil, in this point, was not only faith- 
ful to the character of antiquity, but copies 
after nature herſelf. Thus a meadow, where 
the beauties of the ſpring are profuſely blend- 
ed together, makes a more delightful pro- 
ſpect, than a curious parterre of ſorted flow- 
ers in our gardens, and we are much more 
tranſported with the beauty of the heavens, 
and admiration of their Creator, in a clear 
night, when we behold ſtars of all magni- 
tudes, promiſcuouſly moving together, than 
if thoſe glorious lights were ranked in their 
ſeveral orders, or reduced into the fineſt 
geometrical figures. 

Another rule omitted by P. Ravin, as ſome 
of his are by me, (for I do not deſign an in- 
tire treatiſe in this preface) is, that not only 
the ſentences ſhould be ſhort and ſmart, upon 
which account he juſtly blames the Italian, 
and French, as too talkative, but that the 
whole piece ſhould be ſo too. Virgil tranſ- 
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greſſed this rule in his firſt Paſtorals, I mean 
hoſe which he compoſed at Mantua, but 
rectified the fault in his riper years. This 
appears by the Culex, which is as long 
as five of his Paſtorals put together, The 
greater part of thoſe he finiſhed, have 
leſs than an hundred verſes, and but two of 
them exceed that number. But the Silenus, 
which he ſeems to have deſigned for his mal- 
ter-piece, in which he introduces a god ſing- 
ing, and he too full of inſpiration, which 1s 
intended by that ebriety, (which Mr. Fonte- 
nelle ſo unreaſonably ridicules,) though it 
go through fo vaſt a field of matter, and 
compriſes the mythology of near two thou- 
ſand years, conſiſts but of fifty lines; ſo 
that its brevity is no lefs admirable, than the 
ſubject matter; the noble faſhion of hand!. 
ing it, and the Deity ſpeaking. Virgil keeps 
up his characters in this reſpect too, with the 
ſtricteſt deceney. For poetry and paſtime 
was not the buſineſs of men's lives in thoſe 
days, but only their feaſonable recreation af- 
ter neceſſary labours. And therefore the 
length of ſome of the modern Italian, and 
Engliſn compoſitions, is againft the rules of 
this kind of poeſy. 
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I ſhall add ſomething very briefly, touching 
the verſification of Paſtorals, though it be a 
mortifying conſideration to the, moderns. 
Heroic verſe, as it is commonly called, was 
uſed by the Greeks in this fort of poem, as 
very ancient and natural: lyrics, 1ambics, 
&c, being invented afterwards : but there is 
ſo great a difference in the numbers, of which 
it may be compounded, that it may pals ra- 
ther for a genus, than ſpecies, of verſe. 
Whoſoever ſhall compare the numbers of the 
three following verſes, will quickly be ſen- 
ſible of the truth of this obſervation. 


Tityre, tu patulæ recubans ſub tegmine fagi. 


The firſt of the Georgics, 
Quid faciat lætas ſegetes, quo ſydere terram, 


and of the ZEneis, 


Arma, virumque cano, Troje qui primus 


ab oris. 


The ſound of the verſes, is almoſt as dif- 
ferent as the ſubjects. But the Greek wri- 
ters of Paſtoral, uſually limited themſelves 
to the example of the firſt ; which Virgil 


found ſo exceeding difficult, that he quitted 
E 6 
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it, and left the honour of that part to Theo- 
critus. It is indeed probable, that what we 
improperly call rhyme, is the moſt ancient 
ſort of poetry ; and learned men have given 
good arguments for it; and therefore a 
French hiſtorian commits a groſs miſtake, 
when he attributes that invention to a king 
of Gaul, as an Engliſh gentleman does, 
when he makes a Roman emperor the inven- 
tor of it. But the Greeks, who underſtood 
fully the force and power of numbers, ſoon 
grew weary of this childiſh fort of verſe, as 
the younger Voſſius juſtly calls it, and there- 
fore thoſe rhyming hexameters, which Plu- 
tarch obſerves in Homer himſelf, ſeem to be 
the remains of a barba:yus age. Virgil had 
them in ſuch abhorrence, that he would ra- 
ther make a falſe ſyntax, than what we call a 
rhyme. Such a verſe as this, 


Vir precor uxori, frater ſuccurre ſorori, 


| was paſſable in Ovid, but the nicer ears in 
Auguſtus's court could not pardon Virgil 
for 


At regina pyra, 
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So that the principal ornament of modern 
poetry, was accounted deformity by the La- 
tins and Greeks; it was they who invented 
the different terminations of words, thoſe 
happy compoſitions, thoſe ſhort monoſyl- 
lables, thoſe tranſpoſitions for the elegance 
of the ſound and ſenſe, which are wanting fo 
much in modern languages. The French 
ſometimes crowd together ten or twelve mo- 
noſyllables, into one disjointed verſe; they 
may underſtand the nature of, but cannot 
imitate, thoſe wonderful ſpondees of Pytha- 
goras, by which he could ſuddenly pacify a 
man that was 1n a violent tranſport of anger; 
nor thoſe ſwift numbers of the prieſts of Cy- 
bele, which had the force to enrage the moſt 
ſedate and phlegmatic tempers. Nor can 
any modern put into his own language the 
energy of that ſingle poem of Catullus. 


Super alta vectus Atys, &c. 


Latin is but a corrupt dialect of Greek; and 


the French, Spaniſh, and ltalian a corruption 
of Latin; and therefore a man might as well 
go about to perſuade me that vinegar is a 
nobler liquor than wine, as that the modern 
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compoſitions can be as graceful and harmo- 
ous as the Latin itſelf. The Greek tongue 
very naturally falls into iambics, and there- 
fore the diligent reader may find fix or ſeven 
and twenty of them in thoſe accurate orations 
of Iſocrates. The Latin as naturally falls 
into heroic ; and therefore the beginning of 
Livy's hiſtory is half an hexameter, and that 
of Tacitus an intire one, * The Roman 
hiſtorian deſcribing the glorious effort of a 
colonel to break through a brigade of the 
enemies, jult after the defeat at Cannæ, falls, 
unknowingly into a verſe not unworthy Vir- 
oil himſelf. 


Hæc ubi dicta dedit, ſtringit gladium, cuneo- 
que 


Facto per medios, &c. 


Ours and the French can at beſt but fall 
into blank verſe, which is a fault in proſe. 
The misfortune indeed is common to us both, 
but we deſerve more compaſſion, becauſe we 
are not vain of our barbarities. As age 
brings men back into the ſtate and infirmities 


* Livy, 
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of childhood, upon the fall of their empire 
the Romans doted into rhyme, as appears 
© ſufficiently by the hymns of the L.atin church; 
and yet a great deal of the French poetry 
does hardly deſerve that poor title. I ſhah 
; give an inſtance out of a poem which had 
the good luck to gain the prize in 168 5, for 
the ſubject deſerved a nobler pen. 


Tous les jours ce grand roy des outres roys 
l'example, 
S'ouvre nouveau chemin au faiſte de un ton 
temple, &c. 


The judicious Malherbe exploded this 
ſort of verſe near eighty years ago. Nor 
can I forbear wondering at that paſſage of a 
famous academician, in which he, moſt com- 
paſſionately, excuſes the ancients for their 
not being ſo exact in their compoſitions as 
the modern French, becauſe they wanted a 
dictionary, of which the French are at laſt 
happily provided. If Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cero had been ſo lucky as to have had a dic- 
tionary, and ſuch a patron as Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, perhaps they might have aſpired to the 
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honour of Balzac's Legacy of Ten Pounds, 
« le prix de Peloquence.” | 

On the contrary, I dare aſſert that there 
are hardly ten lines in either of thoſe great 
orators, or even 1n the catalogue of Homer's 
ſhips, which 1s not more harmonious, more 
truly rythmical, than moſt of the French 
or Engliſh ſonnets; and therefore they Joſe, 
at leaſt, one half of their native beauty by 
tranſlation. 

I cannot but add one remark on this occa- 
ſion, that the French verſe is oftentimes not 
ſo much as rhyme, in the loweſt ſenſe ; for 
the childiſh repetition of the ſame note cannot 
be called muſic ; ſuch inſtances are infinite» 
as in the forecited poem. 


*Epris Trophée cache; 
Mepris Orphee cherché. 


Mr, Eoileau himſelf has a great deal of 
this wovorovia, not by his own neglect, but 
purely by the faultineſs and poverty of the 
French tongue. Mr. Fontenelle at laſt goes 
into the exceſſive paradoxes of Mr. Perrault, 
and boaſts of the vaſt number of their excel- 
lent ſongs, preferring them to the Greek and 
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Latin. But an ancient writer of as good 
credit has aſſured us, that ſeven lives would 
hardly ſuffice to read over the Greek odes; 
but a few weeks would be ſufficient, if a man 
were ſo very idle, as to read over all the 
French. In the mean time, I ſhould be ve- 
ry glad to ſee a catalogue of but fifty of theirs 
with 


* Exact propriety of word and thought, 


Notwithſtanding all the high encomiums and 
mutual gratulations which they give one an- 
other (for I am far from cenſuring the whole 


of that illuſtrious ſociety, to which the learn. 
| ed world is much obliged) after all thoſe 


golden dreams at the L'Ouvre, that their 
pieces will be as much valued ten or twelve 
ages hence, as the ancient Greek, or Roman, 
I can no more get it into my head, that they 
will laſt ſo long than I could believe the learn - 


ed Dr. H K. [of the Royal Society, ] if 


he ſhould pretend to ſhew me a butterfly that 


| had lived a thouſand winters. 


* Eſlay of Poetry. 
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When Mr. Fontenelle wrote his Eclogues, 
he was ſo far from equalling Virgil or 'Theo- 
critus, that he had ſome pains to take be. 
fore he could underſtand in what the princi. 
pal beauty, and graces of their writings do 
conſiſt. 


8 


To Mr. DRY DEN. 


On his Excellent Tranſlation of VIROII. 


HENE'ER great Virgil's lofty verſe I ſee, 
The pompous ſcene charms my admiring 
eye : 

There different beauties in perfection meet; 
| The thoughts as proper, as the numbers ſweet : 
| And when wild fancy mounts a daring height, 
judgment ſteps in, and moderates her flight. 
Wiſely he manages his wealthy ſtore, 
Still ſays enough, and yet implies {till more: 
For tho? the weighty ſenſe be cloſely wrought, 
The reader's left t'improve the pleaſing thought. 


Hence we deſpair to ſee an Engliſh dreſs 
| Should e'er his nervous energy expreſs ; | 
For who could that in fetter'd rhyme incloſe, | bn 
| Which without loſs can ſcarce be told in proſe ! 1 


But you, great Sir, his manly genius raiſe; 


| And make your copy ſhare an equal praiſe, 
| Oh how I ſee thee in ſoft ſcenes of love, 1 
| Renew thoſe paſſions he alone could move! 


B 


Here Cupid's charms are with new art expreſt, 
And pale Eliza leaves her peaceful reſt: 

Leaves her Elyſium, as if glad to live, 

To love, and wiſh, to ſigh, deſpair, and grieve, 
And die again for him that would again deceive, 
Nor does the mighty Trojan leſs appear 

Than Mars himſelf amidſt the ſtorms of war. 
Now his fierce eyes with double fury glow, 
And a new cread attends th' impending blow: 
The Daunian chiefs their eager rage abate, 


And, tho? unwounded, ſcem to feel their fate, 


Long the rude fury of an ignorant age, 
With barbarous ſpite, prophan'd his ſacred page. 
The heavy Dutchmen, with laborious toil, 
Wreſted his ſenſe, and cramp'd his vigorous ſtyle; 
No time, no pains the drudging pedants ſpare 
But ſtill his ſhoulders muſt the burden bear. 
While thro' the mazes of their comments led, 
We learn not what he writes, but what they read. 
Yet, thro' theſe ſhades of undiſtinguiſn'd night 
Appear'd ſome glimmering intervals of light 4 
Till mangled by a vile tranſlating ſect, 
Like babes by witches in effigy rackt ; 


/ 


E 

4 Till Ogleby, mature. in dulneſs, roſe, 

; And Holborn doggrel, and low chiming proſe, 

ü His ſtrength and beauty did at once depoſe. 

| But now the magic ſpell is at an end, 

Since ev'n the dead in you hath found a friend; 
| You free the bard from rude oppreſſors' power, 

ö And grace his verſe with charms unknown before: 
He, doubly thus oblig'd, muſt doubting ſtand, 

| Which chiefly ſhould his gratitude command; 

| Whether ſhould claim the tribute of his heart, 


| The patron's bounty, or the poet's art, 


Alike with wonder and delight we view'd 

| The Roman genius in thy verſe renew'd : 

| We ſaw thee raiſe ſoft Ovid's amorous fire, 

And fit the tuneful Horace to thy lyre: 

We ſaw new gall imbitter Juv'nal's pen, 

And crabbed Perſeus made politely plain: 

N Virgil alone was thought too great a taſk ; 
What you could ſcarce perform, or we durſt aſk: 
A taſk! which Waller's muſe could ne'er engage; 
: A taſk ! too hard for Denham's ſtronger rage : 
dure of ſucceſs they ſome ſlight allies try'd, 

But the fenc'd coaſt their bold attempts defy'd . 


WT 


With fear theiro'er-match'd forces back they dre, 
Quitted the province Fate reſerv'd for you, 
In vain thus Philip did the Perſians ſtorm ; 
A work his ſon was deſtin'd to perform. 

O had Roſcommon “ Iiv'd to hail the day, 
And ſing loud Pzans thro” the crowded way; 


When you in Roman majeſty appear, 
«© Which none know better, and none come h MW 
6 near: 
The happy author wou'd with wonder fee, ö 
His rules were only prophecies of thee: , B. 
And were he now to give tranſlators light, ö 
He'd bid them only read thy work, and write, ; v 
For this great taſk our loud applauſe is due; | 
We own old favours, but muſt preſs for new : | 
Th' expecting world demands one labour more; . 
And thy lov'd Homer does thy aid implore, | 
To right his injur'd works, and ſet them free 
From the lewd rhymes of groveling Ogleby. 0 
Then ſhall his verſe in grateful pomp appear, | 
Nor will his birth renew the ancient jar; 
On thoſe Greek cities we ſhall look with ſcorn, | T 
And in our Britain think the poet born. 


* Eflay of Tranſlated Verſe, page 26. ED 
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To Mr. DRYDEN, 


On his Tranſlation of VIRGII. i 
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E read, how dreams and viſions heretofore 
The prophet and the poet cou'd inſpire ; | | 
And make 'em in unuſual rapture ſoar, 


Wich rage divine, and with poetic fire. 
| II. 
O could I find it now ;—-Wov'd Virgil's ſhade 
| But for a while vouchſafe to bear the light; 


To grace my numbers, and that muſe to aid, 
b Who ſings the poet that has done him right, 


III. 
It long has been this ſacred author's fate, 


To lie at ev'ry dull tranſlator's will; 


Long, long his muſe has groan'd beneath the 
weight 


| Of mangling Ogleby's preſumptous quill, 

| IV. 

| Dryden, at laſt, in his defence aroſe ; 

| The father now is righted by the ſou : 

And while his Muſe endeavours todiſcloſe 


That poet's beauties, ſhe declares her own, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| f 
| 
| 
| 
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V. 


You, who ſecure might other dangers ſce, 


In your ſmooth, pompous numbers dreſt, each ö ] 
line, t 

Each thought, betrays ſuch a majeſtic touch ; Wo 

He cou'd not, had he finiſh'd his deſign, ö Sin 
Have wiſh'd it better, or have done lo much. ö 

Vou, like his heroe, though yourſelf were free : T1 

And diſentangl'd from the war of wit; N . 


And ſafe from all malicious cenſures fit. 


VII. 
Vet becauſe ſacred Virgil's noble muſe, 
O'erlay'd by fools, was ready to expire: 
To riſk your fame again, you boldly chuſe, 


Or to redeem, or periſh with your ſire. 


VIII. 


Ev'n firſt and laſt, we owe him half to you, | Ons 
For that his ÆEneids miſs'd their threatned fate, By t 
Was—that his friends by ſome prediction knew, His 


Hereafter, who correcting ſhould tranſlate, 


f IX. 

But hold, my muſe, thy needleſs flight reſtrain, 
g Unleſs like him thou cou'dſt a verſęe indite : 6 | 
| To think his fancy to deſcribe, is vain, | 
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| Since nothing can diſcover light, but light. | it 
X. 


Tis want of genius that does more deny: [| 


ö Tis fear my praiſe ſhou'd make your glory leſs, x 
| And therefore, like the modeſt painter, I, 


| Muſt draw the veil, where I cannot expreſs. 
| Henry GRAnME. 


— — 
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To Mr. DRYDEN, 


NI O undiſputed monarch govern'd yet 


»» 


With univerſal ſway the realms of wit; 
| Nature cou'd never ſuch expence afford ; 

| Each ſeveral province own'd a ſeveral lord. 

A poet then had his poetic wife, 

| One Muſe embrac'd, and married for his life. 
ö By the ſtale thing his appetite was cloy'd, 
His fancy leſſen'd, and his fire deſtroy'd, 
But nature grown extravagantly kind, 
With all her treaſures did adorn your mind. 

Vor. I. F | 
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The different powers were then united found, 


And you wit's univerſal monarch crown'd, M 
Your mighty ſway your great deſert ſecures, KY 
And ev'ry Muſe and ev'ry Grace is yours, T. 
To none confin'd, by turns you all enjoy, bo 
Sated with this, you to another fly, 3 
So Sultan-like in your ſeraglio ſtand, ; 
While wiſhing Muſes wait for your command, V5 
Thus no decay, no want of vigour find, | 
Sublime your fancy, boundleſs is your mind. TI 
Not all the blaſts of time can do you wrong; WF, 
Young, ſpite of age; in ſpite of weakneſs, ſtrong, 1 
Time, like Alcides, ſtrikes you to the ground: Hin 
You, like Antæus, from each fall rebound. His 
H. ST. Johns. 8 
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To Mr. DRYDEN, on his VIRGII. 


8 IS ſaid that Phidias gave ſuch living grace 

To the carv'd image of a beauteous face, 
That the cold marble might even ſeem to be 
The life; and the true life, the imag' ry. 
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You paſs'd that artiſt, Sir, and all his powers, 
Making the beſt of Roman poets ours ; 
With ſuch effect, we know not which to call 


The imitation, which th'original, 


| What Virgil lent, you pay in equal weight, 


The charming beauty of the coin no leſs ; 


And ſuch the majeſty of your impreſs, 


Lou ſeem the very author you tranſlate. 


'Tis certain, were he now alive with us, 
And did revolving deſtiny conſtrain, 
To dreſs his thoughts in Engliſh o'er again, 


Himſelf cou'd write no otherwiſe than thus. 


His old encomium never did appear 
So true as now ; Romans and Greeks ſubmit, 
Something of late 1s in our language writ, 


More nobly great than the fam'd Iliads were. 


Ja. WRIGHT, 


To Mr. DRYDEN, 


On his TRANSLATIONS, 


S flow'rs tranſplanted from a ſouthern ſky, 


But hardly bear, or in the raiſing die, 
Miſſing their native ſun, at beſt retain 

But a faint odour, and but live with pain: 

So Roman poetry by moderns taught, 
Wanting thewarmth with which his author wrote, 
Is a dead image, and a worthleſs draught. | 
While we transfuſe, the nimble ſpirit flies, 


Eſcapes unſeen, evaporates, and dies. 


Who then attempt to ſhew: the ancients wit, 
Muſt copy with the genius that they writ, 
Whence we conclude from thy tranſlated ſong, 
So juſt, ſo warm, fo ſmooth, . and yet ſo ſtrong, 
Thou, heav'nly charmer ! foul of harmony 


That all their geniuſes reviv'd in thee. 


Thy trumpet ſounds, the dead are rais'd to 
light, 
Ne- born they riſe, and take to heav'n their flight, 
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Deckt in thy verſe, as clad with rays, they ſhine 


All glorify'd, immortal, and divine, 


As Britain, in rich foil abounding wide, 
Furniſh'd for uſe, for luxury, and pride, 


Yet ſpreads her wanton fails on ev'ry ſhore, 


For foreign wealth, inſatiate ſtill of more 


To her own wool, the ſilks of Aſia joins, 
And to her plenteous harveſts, Indian mines : 
So Dryden, not contented with the fame 

Of his own works, tho' an immortal name, 
To lands remote he ſends his learned muſe, 
The nobleſt ſeeds of foreign wit to chuſe. 
Feaſting our Senſe ſo many various ways, 

day, is't thy bounty, or thy thirſt of praiſe ? 
That by comparing others, all might ſee, 


Who moſt excell'd, are yet excell'd by thee, 


GEORGE GRANVILLE, 
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To Mr. DRYDEN, 


On his TRANSLATIONS. 


S flow'rs tranſplanted from a ſouthern ſky, 
But hardly bear, or in the raiſing die, 

| Miſſing their native ſun, at beſt retain 

But a faint odour, and but live with pain: 

So Roman poetry by moderns taught, 
Wanting thewarmth with which hisauthorwrote, 
Is a dead image, and a worthleſs draught, | 
W hile we transfuſe, the nimble ſpirit flies, 


Eſcapes unſeen, evaporates, and dies. 


Who then attempt to ſhew: the ancients wit, 
Muſt copy with the genius that they writ, 
W hence we conclude from thy tranſlated ſong, 
So juſt, ſo warm, ſo ſmooth, . and yet ſo ſtrong, 
Thou, heav*nly charmer ! ſoul of harmony | 


That all their geniuſes reviv'd in thee. 


Thy trumpet ſounds, the dead are rais'd w 
light, 
Ne- born they riſe, and take to heay'n their flight, 
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Deckt in thy verſe, as clad with rays, they ſhine 
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All glorify'd, immortal, and divine. 


As Britain, in rich ſoil abounding wide, 
Furniſh'd for uſe, for luxury, and pride, 
Yet ſpreads her wanton fails on ev'ry ſhore, 

| For foreign wealth, inſatiate ſtill of more; 


To her own wool, the ſilks of Aſia joins, 


And to her plenteous harveſts, Indian mines : 
So Dryden, not contented with the fame 

Of his own works, tho* an immortal name, 
To lands remote he ſends his learned muſe, 


The nobleſt ſeeds of foreign wit to chuſe. 
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Feaſting our Senſe ſo many various ways, 


„Gay, is't thy bounty, or thy thirſt of praiſe ? 
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That by comparing others, all might ſee, 
Who moſt excell'd, are yet excell'd by thee, 
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FASTORALS 


THE 


ARK CUMENT 


The occaſion of the firft Paſtoral was this. M hen 
Auguſtus had ſettled himſelf in the Roman em- 
pire, that he might reward his veteran troops fir 
their paſt ſervice, he diſtributed among them all 
the lands that lay about Cremona and Mantua : 
turning out the right owners for having ſided with 
his enemies. Virgil was a ſufferer among the reſt; 
who afterwards recovered his eflate by Mecenas's 
interceſſion, and as an inſtance of his gratitud: 
compoſed the following Paſtoral ; where he ſets out 
his «wn good fortune in the perſon of Tityrus, and 
the calamities of his Mantuan neighbours in tit 
character of Melibœus. 


THE 
FIRST-PASTORAL. 
4 
IT VRUS axy MELIBOUS. 


ME LI BG US. 


EN EAT H the ſhade which beechen 
boughs diffuſe, 


You, Tityrus, entertain your ſylvan muſe : 


Round the wide world in baniſhment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home: 
While ftretch'd at eaſe you ſing your happy loves; 5 
And Amarillis fills the ſhady groves. | 


T1.T-Y-K:U-S, 
Theſe bleflings, friend, a Deity beſtow'd: 


For never can I deem him leſs than God, 


FS: 
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The tender firſtlings of my woolly breed 

Shall on his holy altar often bleed. 10 
He gave my kine to graze the flow' ry plain; 
And to my pipe renew'd the rural ſtrain. 


MELIB G US. 


I envy not your fortune, but admire, 
That while the raging ſword and waſteful fire 
Deſtroy the wretched neighbourhood around, 1; 
No hoſtile arms approach your happy ground. 
Far diff*rent is my fate: my feeble goats 
With pains I drive from their forſaken cotes : 
And this you ſee I ſcarcely drag along, 
Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young; 20 
( The hope and promiſe of my failing fold.) 
My loſs by dire portents the gods foretold : 
For had I not been blind, I might have ſeen 
Yon riven oak, the faireſt of the green, 
And the hoarſe raven, on the blaſted bough, 25 
By croaking from the left preſag'd the coming 

blow. 

But tell me, Fityrus, what heav'nly power 
Preſerv'd your fortungs in that fatal hour! 


P. 


Li 


20 


25 


Like Mantua, where on market-days we come, 30 þ 
And thither drive our tender lambs from home. 


| So kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs: 
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Fool that I was, I thought imperial Rome 


And ſo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. 


But country towns, compar'd with her, appear 


Like ſhrubs, when lofty cyprefles are near. 35 


ME LI B UG U. 


What great occaſion call'd you hence to Rome! 


TTY US. 


Freedom, which came at length, tho' ſlow to 
come : | 
Nor did my ſearch of liberty begin, 
Till my black. hairs were chang'd upon my chin. 


| Nor Amarillis wou'd vouchſafe a look, 40 


Till Galatea's meaner bonds I broke. 

Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely ſwain,. 

| ſought not freedom, nor aſpir'd. to gain: 

Tho” many a victim from my folds was bought, 
And many a cheeſe to country markets brought, 45; 
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Yet all the little that I got, I ſpent, 
And ſtill return'd as empty as I went. 


ME LIBE US. 

We ſtood amaz'd to ſee your miſtreſs mourn ; 
Unknowing that ſhe pin'd for your return : 
We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit ſo long, 50 
For whom ſo late th' ungather'd apples hung; 
But now the wonder ceaſes, fince I ſee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee, 
For thee the bubbling ſprings apppear'd to mourn) 
And whiſp'ring pines made yows for thy return. 55 


T F 
What ſhould I do! while here I was en- 


chain'd, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd ; 
Nor cou'd I hope in any place but there, 
To find a god fo prefent to my pray'r. 
There firſt the youth of heav'nly birth I view'd, 60 
For whom our monthly victims are renew'd. 
He heard my vows, and graciouſly decreed 


My grounds to be reſtor'd, my former flocks to 
feed, 


Par. I. PAS T ORAL S. 133 
M E LI B uus. 


O fortunate old man ! whoſe farm remains 
For you ſufficient, and requites your pains: 65 
Tho' ruſhes overſpread the neighb'ring plains. 
Tho' here the marſhy grounds approach your fields, 
And there the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields. 

Vour teeming ewes ſhall no ſtrange meadows try, 

Nor fear a rott from tainted company, 70 

Behold yon bord'ring fence of fallow trees 

Is fraught with flow'rs, the flow'rs are fraught 
with bees : 

The buſy bees with a ſoft murm'ring ſtrain 

Invite to gentle ſleep the lab'ring ſwain. 

While from the neighb'ring rock, with rural 
ſongs _ 75 

The pruner's voice the pleaſing dream prolongs ; 

Stock-doves and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 


And, from the lofty clms, of love complain, 


FF 
Th inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change, 
And fiſh on ſhore, and ſtags in air ſhall range, 80 
The baniſh'd Parthian dwell on Arar's brink, 
And the blue German ſhall the Tigris drink ; 
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Yet all the little that I got, I ſpent, 
And ſtill return'd as empty as I went. 


ME LIB GUS. 

We ſtood amaz'd to fee your miſtreſs mourn; 
Unknowing that ſhe pin'd for your return: 
We wonder'd why ſhe kept her fruit ſo long, 50 
For whom ſo late th' ungather'd apples hung; 
But now the wonder ceaſes, fince I ſee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee, 
For thee the bubbling ſprings apppear'd to mourn» 


And whiſp'ring pines made vows for thy return. 55 


CT: e 9; 6 Ap. 
W hat ſhould I do ! while here I was en- 


chain'd, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd; 
Nor cou'd J hope in any place but there, 
To find a god fo prefent to my pray'r. 
There firſt the youth of heav'nly birth I view'd, 60 
For whom our monthly victims are renew'd. 
He heard my vows, and praciouſly decreed 


My grounds to be reſtor'd, my former flocks to 
feed. 
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ME L I B GUS. 


O fortunate old man ! whoſe farm remains 
For you ſufficient, and requites your pains: 65 
Tho! ruſhes overſpread the neighb'ring plains. 
Tho! here the marſhy grounds approach your fields, 
And there the ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields, 

Your teeming ewes ſhall no ſtrange meadows try, 

Nor fear a rott from tainted company, 70 

Behold yon bord'ring fence of fallow trees 

Is fraught with flow'rs, the flow'rs are fraught 
with bees : 

The buſy bees with a ſoft murm'ring ſtrain 

Invite to gentle ſleep the lab'ring ſwain. 

While from the neighb'ring rock, with rural 
ſongs 75 

The pruner's voice the pleaſing dream prolongs ; 

Stock-doves and turtles tell their am'rous pain, 


And, from the lofty elms, of love complain, 


T'1-T-Y RUE, 

Th' inhabitants of ſeas and ſkies ſhall change, 
And fiſh on ſhore, and ſtags in air ſhall range, 80 
The baniſh'd Parthian dwell on Arar's brink, 
And the blue German ſhall the Tigris drink ; 


2 m V in O Fart 


Ere I, forſaking gratitude and truth, 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. 


MEL 1B O0&:U-S$. 
But we muſt beg our bread in climes un- 
known, 8 
Beneath the ſcorching or the freezing zone, 
And ſome to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold ; 
Or try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold, 
'T he reſt among the Britons be confin'd 
A race of men from all the world disjoin'd. 90 
O muſt the wretched exiles ever mourn, 
Nor after length of rolling years return? 
Are we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree, 
No more our houſes and our homes to ſee ? 
Or ſhall we mount again the rural throne, 95 
And rule the country kingdoms, once our own | 
Did we for theſe barbarians plant and ſow, 
On theſe, on theſe, our happy fields beſtow ? 
Good heav'n what dire effects from civil diſcord 
flow ! 

Now let me graff my pears, and prune the vine; 1c0 
The fruit is theirs, the labour only mine. 
Farewel my paſtures, my paternal ſtock ; 
My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock !' 


TE,  PFAS-IOqSEA LS; 135 


No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme ! 105 
No more extended in the grot below, 

Shall ſee you browzing on the mountain's brow 
The prickly ſhrubs ; and after on the bare, 

Lean down the deep abyſs, and hang in air. 

No more my ſheep ſhall ſip the morning dew; 110 
No more my ſong ſhall pleaſe the rural crew: ö 
Adieu, my tuneful pipe ! and all the world adieu! 


TCC 


This night, at leaſt, with me forget your care; 
Cheſnuts and curds and cream ſhall be your fare . 
The carpet-ground ſhall be with leaves o'er- 


ſpread ; 115 


And boughs ſhall weave a cov'ring for your head. 


For ſee yon ſunny hill the ſhade extends; 


And curling ſmoke from cottages aſcends. 


PAS TORAL VS. 


PASTORAL II. 


THE 


. 


The commentators can by no means agree on the per- 
n of Alexis, but are all of opinion that ſome 
beautiful youth is meant by him, to whom Virgil 
here makes love, in Corydon's language and ſim- 
plicity. His way of courtſhip is wholly paſtoral : 
he complains of the boy's coyneſs ; recommends Him- 
felf for his beauty and ſill in piping ; invites the 
youth into the country, where he promiſes- him the 
di ver ſions of the place, with a ſuitable preſent of 
nuts and apples: but when he finds nothing wi!! 
prevail, he reſolves to quit his troubleſome amour, 


and betake himſelf again to his former buſineſs. 


THE 


SECOND PASTORAL. 


O R, 


. Se 


Ovunc Corydon, th' unhappy ſhepherd ſwain, 
The fair Alexis lov'd, but lov'd in vain: 

And underneath the beechen ſhade, alone, 

Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. 

Is this, unkind Alexis, my reward, 5 

And muſt I die unpitied, and unheard ? 

Now the green lizard in the grove is laid, 

The ſheep enjoy the coolneſs of the ſhade; 

And Theſtylis wild thyme and garlick beats 

For harveſt hinds, o'erſpent with toil and heats : 

While in the ſcorching ſun I trace in vain 10 


Thy flying footſteps o'er the burning plain, 
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The creaking locuſts with my voice conſpire, 
They fry'd with heat, and I with fierce deſire. 
How much more eaſy was it to ſuſtain 15 
Proud Amarillis and her haughty reign, 

The ſcorns of young Menalcas, once my care, 
Tho? he was black, and thou art heav'nly fair. 
Truſt not too much to that enchanting face; 
Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will paſs : 
White lilies lie neglected on the plain, 20 
While duſky hyacinths for uſe remain.. 

My paſſion is thy ſcorn : nor wilt thou know 
What wealth I have, what gifts I can beſtow: 
What ſtores. my.dairies and my folds contain; 235 
A thouſand lambs: that wander on the plain: 
New milk that all the winter never fails, 

And all the ſummer overflows the pails: 
Amphion ſung. not ſweeter to his herd, 

When ſummon'd ſtones the Theban turrets rear'd. 
Nor am I ſo deform'd; for late I ſtood 

Upon the margin of the briny flood: 

The winds: were ſtill, and if the. glaſs be true, 
With Daphnis I may vie, tho' judg'd by you, 


O leave the noiſy town, O come and. ſee 35 


Our country cotts, and lize content with me 
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To wound the flying deer, and from their cotes 
With me to drive a-field the browzing goats: 

To pipe and ſing, and in our country ſtrain 

To copy, or perhaps contend with Pan. 40 
Pan taught to join with wax, unequal reeds, 

Pan loves the ſhepherds, and their flocks he feeds: 
Nor ſcorn the pipe; Amyntas, to be taught, 
With all his kiſſes wou'd my {kill have bought. 
Of ſeven ſmooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 45 
Which with his dying breath Damætus paves 
And faid, this, Corydon, I leave to thee ; 

For only thou deſerv'ſt it after me. 

His eyes Amyntas durſt not upward lift, 

For much he grudg'd the praiſe, but more the gift. 50 
Beſides two kids that in the valley ſtray'd, 

I found by chance, and to my fold convey'd: 
They drain two bagging udders every day; 

And theſe ſhall be companions of thy play. 

Both fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian ſtrain, 55 
Which Theſtylis had often begg'd in vain : 

And ſhe ſhall have them, if again ſhe ſues, 
Since you the giver and the gift refuſe. 

Come to my longing arms, my lovely care, 

And take the preſents which the nymphs prepare, 60 
2 
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White lilies in full caniſters they bring, 

With all the glories of the purple ſpring. 

The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the mea 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head ; 
The ſhort narciſſus and fair daffodil, 65 
Panſies to pleaſe the ſight, and caſſia ſweet to ſme)!; 
And ſet ſoft hyacinths with iron-blue, 

To ſhade marſh marigolds of ſhining hue, 

Some bound in order, others looſely ſtrow'd, 
To dreſs thy bow'r, and trim thy new abode, 70 
Myſelf will ſearch our planted grounds at home, 
For downy peaches and the gloſſy plumb : 

And thraſh the cheſnuts in the neighb'ring grove, 
Such as my Amarillis us'd to love. 

The laurel and the myrtle ſweets agree; 75 
And both in noſegays ſhall be bound for thee. 
Ah, Corydon, ah poor unhappy ſwain, 

Alexis will thy homely gifts diſdain :: 

Nor, ſhouldſt thou offer all thy little ſtore, 
Will rich Iolas yield, but offer more. 80 
What have I done, to name that wealthy ſwain, 
So powerful are his preſents, mine ſo mean 
The boar amidſt my chryſtal ſtreams I bring; 
And ſouthern winds to blaſt my flowry ſpring, 


1 
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Ah cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe? 85 
The gods to live in woods have left the ſkies, 
And godlike Paris in th' Idean Grove, 

To Priam's wealth preferr'd Oenone's love. 

In cities which ſhe built, let Pallas reign ; 
Tow'rs are for gods, but foreſts for the ſwain. go 
The greedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browſe : 
Alexis, thou art chas'd by Corydon ; 

All follow ſev*ral games, and each his own. 

See from afar the fields no longer ſmoke, 95 
The ſweating ſteers unharneſs'd from the yoke, 
Bring, as in triumph, back the crooked plough ; 
The ſhadows lengthen as the ſun goes low. 

Cool breezes now the raging heats remove ; 

Ah, cruel heav'n ! that made no cure for love! 100 
I wiſh for balmy fleep, but wiſh ia vain : 

Love has no bounds in pleaſure, or in pain. 
What frenzy, ſhepherd, has thy ſoul poſſeſs'd, 
Thy vineyard lies half prun'd, and half undreſs'd. 
| Quench, Corydon, thy long unanſwer'd fire: 105 
Mind what the common wants of life require : 
On willow twigs employ thy weaving care; 

And find an eaſier love, tho? not ſo fair, 
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FFC 


Damætas and Menalcas, after ſome ſmart flrokes ef 
country raillery, reſolve to try who has the mui 
ill at a ſong; and accordingly make their neigb- 
bour Palemon judge of their performances + whi, 
after a full hearing of both parties, declares him. 
ſelf unfit for the deciſion of ſo weighty a conty1- 
verſy, and leaves the victory undetermined. 
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| MENALCAS, DAMATAS, PAL AMON. | 


MENALCAS. 
O, ſwain, what ſhepherd owns thoſe ragged 
ſheep ? 


| DAMATAS. 

| ZEgon's they are, he gave them me to keep, | 

MENALCAS. 

Unhappy ſheep of an unhappy ſwain ! | | 
5 


| While he Nezra courts, but courts in vain, 
| And fears that I the damſel ſhall obtain, 
Thou, varlet, doſt thy maſter's gains devour : 


Thou milk'ſt his ewes, and often twice an hour; 
G 2 
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Of graſs and fodder thou defraud'ſt the dams; 
And of their mother's dugs, the ſtarving lambs. 


DAM XET AS. 


Good words, young Catamite, at leaſt to men: 10 
We know who did your buſineſs, how, and when, 
And in what chapel too you plaid your prize ; 
And what the goats obſerv'd with leering eyes: 
The nymphs were kind, and laught, and there 

your ſafety lies, 


MEN A. L CAS. 


Yes, when I cropt the hedges of the Leis; 15 
Cut Micon's tender vines, and ſtole the ſtays. 


DAMETAS. 
Or rather, when beneath yon ancient oak, 


The bow of Daphnis, and the ſhafts you broke: 
When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right; 
And, but for miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpite. 20 


MENALCAS. 

What nonſenſe wou'd the fool thy maſter prate, 
When thou, his knave, canſt talk at ſuch a rate: Ou 
Did J not ſee you, raſcal, did I not? | My 
When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's goat? MW Ty 
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His mungrel bark'd, I ran to his relief, 25 

And cry'd, There, there he goes; ſtop, ſtop the 
thief | 

Diſcover'd, and defeated of your prey, 

You ſkulk'd behind the fence, and ſneak'd away. 


17 AM 5 1 A'S: 


An honeſt man may freely take his own ; 
The goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won. 30 
A ſolemn match was made ; he loſt the prize. 
Aſk Damon, aſk if he the debt denies ; 


I think he dares not; if he does he lyes. 


MENALCAS. 


Thou ſing with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was ſo prophan'd to touch that blubber'd lip: 35 
| Dunce at the beſt; in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd 
| To tickle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. 


DAM ATAS. 


To bring it to the trial, will you dare 
Our pipes, our ſkill, our voices to compare ? 
My brinded heifer to the ſtake I lay; 


| Two thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a day : 


G 3 
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And twice beſides her beeſtings never fail 
To ſtore the dairy with a brimming pail. 
Now back your ſinging with an equal ſtake, 


MEN AL CAS. 

That ſhould be ſeen, if I had one to make, 4; 
You know too well I feed my father's flock : 
What can I wager from the common ſtock ? 

A ſtepdame too I have, a curſed ſhe, 
Who rules my hen-peck'd fire, and orders me, 


Both number twice a-day the milky dams; 50 


At once ſhe takes the tale of all the lambs, 


But fince you will be mad, and fince you may 

Suſpett my courage, if I ſhould not lay; 

The pawn I proffer ſhall be full as good : 

Two bowls I have, well turn'd, of beechen 
wood 5 55 

Both by divine Alcimedon were made; 

To neither of them yet the lip is laid; 


The lids are ivy, grapes in cluſters lurk 


Beneath the carving of the curious work. 


Two figures on the ſides emboſs'd appear; 60 
Conon, and, what's his name who made the 


ſphere, 


And ſhew'd the ſeaſons of the ſliding year, 
| I 


en 
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Inſtructed in his trade the lab'ring ſwain, 


And when to reap, and when to ſow the grain? 


DAM AT A $. 


And I have two, to match your pair, at home; 65 

The wood the ſame, from the ſame hand they 
come: | 

The kimbo handles ſeem with bears-foot carv'd ; 
And never yet to table have been ſerv'd: | 
Where Orpheus on his lyre laments his love, 
With beaſts encompaſs'd, and a dancing grove: 70 
But theſe, nor all the proffers you can make, 
Are worth the heifer which I ſet to ſtake. 


MENALCAS. 


No more delays, vain boaſter, but begin, 
| propheſy before-hand I ſhall win, 
Palæmon ſhall be judge how ill you rhime : 75 


P11 teach you how to brag another time. 


DAM T TAS. 


Rhymer come on, and do the worſt you can; 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. 
With filence, neighbour, and attention wait : 
For *tis a buſineſs of a high debate, 80 
| G's 
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PA LEMON. 


Sing then; the ſhade affords a proper place; 

The trees are cloath'd with leaves, the fields 
with graſs; 

The bloſſoms blow; the birds on buſhes ſing ; 
And nature has accompliſh'd all the ſpring. 
The challenge to Damztas ſhall belong, 85 
Mznalcas ſhall ſuſtain his under-ſong : 
Each in his turn your tuneful numbers bring ; 
By turns the tuneful Muſes love to ſing. 


DAMATAS. 


From the great Father of the gods above 
My muſe begins; for all is full of Jove; 90 
To Jove the care of heav'n and earth belongs ; 


My flocks he bleſſes, and he loves my ſongs. 


MENALCA S. 


Me Phoebus loves; for he my mule inſpires ; 
And in her ſongs, the warmth he gave, requires, 
For him the God of ſhepherds and their ſheep, 95 
My bluſhing hyacinths, and my bays I keep. 


Per HE PAST UR A LS. 153 | 
D AMATA'S; 


My Phyllis, me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hies: 
And wiſhes to be ſeen, before ſhe flies. 


MENAL CAS, 


But fair Amyntas comes unaſk'd tome, 100 
And offers love; and ſits upon my knee: 
Not Delia to my dogs is known ſo well as he. 


D-A-M-Z-T- A'S: 
To the dear miſtreſs of my love-ſick mind, 
Her ſwain a pretty preſent has deſign'd: 
I ſaw two ftock-doves billing, and ere long 105 


Will take the neſt, and hers ſhall be the young. 


MENALC ASE; 
Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 
And ſtood on tip-toes, reaching from the ground; 
| ſent Amyntas all my preſent {tore ; 


And will, to-morrow, ſend as many more. 110 


DAM A T AS 
The lovely maid lay panting in my arms; 
And all ſhe ſaid and did was full of charms. 
85 
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Winds on your wings to heav'n her accents bear 


Such words as heav'n alone is fit to hear. 


MEN ALC A8. 
Ah ! what avails it me, my love's delight, 115 
To call you mine, when abſent from my ſight ! 
I hold the nets, while you purſue the prey; 
And muſt not ſhare the dangers of the day. 


DAMEATAS 


I keep my birth-day : ſend my Phyllis home; 
At ſheering-time, Iolas, you may come. 


MENALCAS, 


With Phyllis I am more in grace than you: 
Her ſorrow did my parting ſteps purſue : 
Adieu, my dear, ſhe ſaid, a long adieu! 


DAM T A8. 

The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, 
Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold; 125 
But from my frowning fair, more ills J find 
Than from the wolves, and ſtorms, and winter- 

wind. | - 


1 
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MEN ALC A8. 


The kids with pleaſure browſe the buſhy plain, 
The ſhow'rs are grateful to the ſwelling grain: 
To teeming ewes the ſallow's tender tree; 130 


But more than all the world my love to me. 


DAM AT AS. 


Pollio my rural verſe vouchfafes to read.: 


A heifer, Muſes, for your patron breed, 


| MENALCAS. 
My Pollio writes himſelf, a bull be bred 


With ſpurning heels, and with a butting head 135 
Who Pollio loves, and who his mule admires. 


DAMA@ATAS. 


Let Pollio's fortune crown his full deſires. 


Loet myrrh inſtead of thorn his fences fill; 


And ſhow'rs of honey from his oaks diſtil. 


MENALCAS. 
Who hates not living Bavius, let him be 140 
(Dead Mzvius) damn'd to love thy works and 
thee : 
The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe would ſerve to join 


Dog-foxes in the yoke, and ſheer the ſwine. 
G 6 
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D'AMA@EAT AS. 

Ye boys who pluck the flow'rs, and ſpoil the 
ſpring, 
Beware the ſecret ſnake that ſhoots a ſting. 145 


MEN ALCA'S. 


Graze not too near the banks, my jolly ſheep, 
The ground is falſe, the running ſtreams are 
deep: 

See, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who drys his fleece upon th' neigkb'ring rock. 


DAM T A8. 


From rivers drive the kids, and ſling your hook; 
Anon I'Il waſh 'em in the ſhallow brook, 151 


MENALCA-S: 
To fold, my flock ; when milk is dry'd with 
heat, 


In vain the milk-maid tugs an empty teat. 
DAMATAS. 
How lank my bulls from plenteous paſture come ! 


But love that drains the herd, deſtroys the 
groom, I55 
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My flocks are free from love; yet look ſo thin, 
Their bones are barely cover'd with their ſkin. 
What magic has bewitch'd the wooly dams, 

And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? 


DAMATA 5S. 
Say, where the round of heav'n which all 
contains, | ; I 60 
To three ſhort ells on earthour ſight reſtrains: 
Tell that, and riſe a Phoebus for thy pains. 


MENALCAS. 
Nay, tell me firſt, in what new region ſprings 
Aflow'r that bears inſcrib'd the names of kings: 


And thou ſhalt gain a preſent as divine I65 
As Phoebus? ſelf ; for Phyllis ſhall be thine. 


PALEMON, 
So nice a diff'rence in your ſinging lies, 
That both have won, or both deſery'd the prize, 
Reſt equal happy both ; and all who prove 
The bitter ſweets, and pleaſing pains of love. 170 
Now dam the ditches, and the floods reſtrain : 
Their moiſture has already drench'd the plain, 
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FASTOR AL Iv; 


THE 


ARGUMENT 


T he poet celebrates the birth-day of Salonius, the 


ſon of Pollio, born in the conſulſhip of his father, 
after the taking of Solonæ, a city in Dalmatia. 
Many of the verſes are tranſlated from one of the 
Sybils, who propheſied of our Saviour's birth, 


THE 


O R, 


TL Muſe, begin a loftier ſtrain ! | 
Tho' lowly ſhrubs-and trees that ſhade the 


plain, 


Delight not all; Sicilian Muſe, prepare 

To make the vocal woods deſerve a conſul's care, 
The laſt great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 5 
Renews its finiſh'd courſe ; Saturnian times 

Roll round again, and mighty years, begun 
From their firſt orb, in radiant circles run. 

The baſe degenerate iron offspring ends; 


A golden progeny from heav'n deſcends: 10 
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O chaſte Lucina, ſpeed the mother's pains ; 

And haſte the glorious birth; thy own Apollo 
reigns | 

The lovely boy, with his auſpicious face, 

Shall Pollio's conſulſhip and triumph grace ; 

Majeſtic months ſet out with him to their ap- 
pointed race, a3 

The father baniſh'd virtue ſhall reſtore, 

And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no 
more. 

The ſon ſhall lead the life of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes ſeen, and gods and heroes ſce. 

The jarring nations he in peace ſhall bind, 20 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 


And fragrant herbs (the promiſes of ſpring) 
As her firſt off rings to her infant king. 


The goats, with ſtrutting dugs, ſhall homeward 
ſpeed, | 25 


Unbidden earth ſhall wreathing ivy bring, 


And lowing herds ſecure from lions feed. 

His cradle ſhall with riſing flow'rs be crown'd ; 
The ſerpent's brood ſhall die: the ſacred ground 
Shall weeds and pois'nous plants refuſe to bear, 


Each common buſh ſhall Syrian roſes wear. 30 
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But when heroic verſe his youth ſhall raiſe, 

And form it to hereditary praiſe ; 

Unlabour'd harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, 

And cluſter'd grapes ſhall bluſh on every thorn, 

The knotted oaks ſhall ſhow'rs of honey weep, 35 

And through the matted graſs the liquid gold ſhall 
creep. 

Yet, of old fraud ſome footſteps ſhall remain, 

The merchant ſtill ſhall plough the deep for 
gain: 

Great cities ſhall with walls be compaſs'd round; 


And ſharpen'd ſhares ſhall vex the fruitful 
ground, 40 

Another Typhis ſhall new ſeas explore, 

Another Argos land the chiefs upon th* Iberian 
ſhore. 

Another Helen other wars create, 

And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate, 

But when to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, 45 

The greedy ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego ; 

No keel ſhall cut the waves for foreign warez 

For every ſoil ſhall every product bear, 
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O chaſte Lucina, ſpeed the mother's pains ; 

And haſte the glorious birth; thy own Apollo 
reigns | 

The lovely boy, with his auſpicious face, 

Shall Pollio's conſulſhip and triumph grace ; a 

Majeſtic months ſet out with him to their ap- 
pointed race, | 1 5 

The father baniſh'd virtue ſhall reſtore, 

And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no 

more. 

The ſon ſhall lead the life of gods, and be 

By gods and heroes ſeen, and gods and heroes ſce, 

The jarring nations he in peace ſhall bind, 20 

And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 


And fragrant herbs (the promiſes of ſpring) 
As her firſt off rings to her infant king. 


The goats, with ſtrutting dugs, ſhall homeward 
ſpeed, 25 


Unbidden earth ſhall wreathing ivy bring, 


And lowing herds ſecure from lions feed. 

His cradle ſhall with riſing flow'rs be crown'd; 
The ſerpent's brood ſhall die: the ſacred ground 
Shall weeds and pois'nous plants refuſe to bear, 


Each common buſh ſhall Syrian roſes wear. 30 
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But when heroic verſe his youth ſhall raiſe, 

And form it to hereditary praiſe ; 

Unlabour'd harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, 

And cluſter'd grapes ſhall bluſh on every thorn, 

The knotted oaks ſhall ſhow'rs of honey weep, 35 

And through the matted graſs the liquid gold ſhall 
creep, 

Yet, of old fraud ſome footſteps ſhall remain, 
The merchant ftill ſhall plough the deep for 
gain: | 
Great cities ſhall with walls be compaſs'd round; 
And ſharpen'd ſhares ſhall vex the fruitful 

ground, 40 
Another Typhis ſhall new ſeas explore, 
Another Argos land the chiefs upon th* Iberian 
ſhore. | 
Another Helen other wars create, 
And great Achilles urge the Trojan fate. 
But when to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, 45 


The greedy ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego ; 


No keel ſhall cut the waves for foreign ware; 
For every ſoil ſhall eyery product bear, 
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The lab'ring hind his oxen ſhall disjoin, 

No plough ſhall hurt the glebe, no pruning- 
hook the vine, 50 

Nor wool ſhall in diſſembl'd colours ſhine. 

But the luxurious father of the fold, 

With native purple, or unborrow'd gold, 

Beneath his pompous fleece ſhall proudly ſweat ; 

And under Tyrian robes the lamb fhall bleat. 55 

The Fates, when they this happy web have ſpun, 

Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run, 

Mature in years, to ready honours move, 

O of celeſtial ſeed ! O foſter fon of Jove ! 

See, lab'ring Nature calls thee to ſuſtain 

The nodding frame of heay'n, and earth, and 
main z 


See, to their baſe reſtor'd, earth, ſeas, and air, 


And joyful ages from behind, in crewding ranks 


appear, 
To ſing thy praiſe, wou'd heav'n my breath pro- 


long, 55 
Infuſing ſpirits worthy ſuch a ſong; 
Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays, 
Nor Linus, crown'd with never-fading bayes ; 
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Though each his heav'nly parent ſhould inſpire; 

The Muſe inſtruc the voice, and Phoebus tune 
the lyre, 70 

Shou'd Pan contend in verſe, and thou my 
theme, 

Arcadian judges ſhould their God condemn, 

Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 

Thy infant eyes, and with a ſmile, thy mother 
ſingle out ; 

Thy mother well deſerves that ſhort delight, 75 

The nauſeous qualms of ten long months and 
travel to requite, 

Then ſmile ; the frowning infant's doom is read, 

No god ſhall crown the board, nor goddeſs bleſs 

the bed, 
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P ASTO RAL S. 


PAST ORAL V. 


THE 


ARK OG UMYENT 


Mopſus and Menalcas, two very expert ſhepherds ai 
a ſong, begin one by conſent to the memory of 
Daphnis ; who is ſuppoſed, by the beſt critics, to 
repreſent Julius Ceſar, Mopſus laments his 
death, Mexalcas proclaims his divinity: the whol: 


Eclogue conſiſting of an elegy and an apothezſis. 


THE 


O R, 


MENAL CAS. 


INCE on the downs our flocks together feed, 


And ſince my voice can match your tunefu] 


reed, 


Why fit we not beneath the grateful ſhade, A 


Which hazles, intermix'd with elms, have made? 


MOPSUS. 


Whether you pleaſe that ſilvan ſcene to take, 5 
Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make: 
Or will you to the cooler cave ſucceed, 


[Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpread ? 
. os 


2 
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Your merit and your years command the choice: 


Amyntas only rivals you in voice, 10 


MOPSUS. 


What will not that preſuming ſhepherd dare, 
Who thinks his voice with Phoebus may compare? 


MENALCAS. 
Begin you firſt; if either Alcon's praiſe, 
Or dying Phyllis have inſpir'd your lays: 
If her you mourn, or Codrus you commend, 15 


Begin, and Tityrus your flock ſhall tend, 


or. 
Or ſhall I rather the ſad verſe repeat, 
Which on the beeches' bark I lately writ : 
I writ, and ſung betwixt ; now bring the ſwain 


W hoſe voice you boaſt, and let him try the ſtrain, 20 


MENALCAS. 
Such as the ſhrub to the tall olive ſhows, 
Or the pale fallow to the bluſhing roſe ; 
Such is his voice, if I can judge aright, 
Compar'd to thine, in ſweetneſs and in height. 
1 
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M OPS U8. 


No more, but ſit and hear the promis'd lay, 23 
The gloomy grotto makes a doubtful day. 
The nymphs about the breathleſs body wait 
Of Daphnis, and lament his cruel fate. 
The trees and floods were witneſs to their tears: 
At length the rumour reach'd his mother's ears. 30 
The wretched parent, with a pious haſte, 
Came running, and his lifeleſs limbs embrac'd. 
She ſigh'd, ſhe ſob'd, and, furious with deſpair, 
She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her hair: 
Accuſing all the gods, and every ſtar, 35 
The ſwains forgot their ſheep, nor near the brink 
Of running waters brought their herds to drink. 
The thirſty cattle, of themſelves, abſtain'd 
From water, and their graſſy fare diſdain'd. 
The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 40 
They caſt the ſound to Lybia's deſert ſhore ; 


The Lybian lions hear, and hearing roar, 


Fierce tigers Daphnis taught the yoke to bear ; 
And firſt with curling ivy drefs'd the ſpear : 
Dapbnis did rites to Bacchus firſt ordain ; 45 


And holy revels for his reeling train, 
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As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn, 

As bulls the herds, and fields the yellow corn; 
So bright a ſplendor, ſo divine a grace, 

The glorious Daphnis caſt on his illuſtrious race. 50 
W hen envious Fate the godlike Daphnis took, 
Our guardian Gods the fields and plains forſook 
Pales no longer ſwell'd the teeming grain, 

Nor Phoebus fed his oxen on the plain; 

No fruitful crop the ſickly fields return; 55 
But oats and darnel choke the riſing corn. 

And where the vales with violets once werecrown'd, 
Now knotty burrs and thorns diſgrace the ground, 
Come, ſhepherds, come, and ſtrow with leaves the 
| plain ; ] 
Such funeral rites your Daphnis did ordain. 60 
With cypreſs boughs the cryſtal fountains hide, 
And ſoftly let the running waters glide ; 


A laſting monument to Daphnis raiſe, F 
With this inſcription to record his praiſe : A 
Daphnis, the field's delight, the ſhepherd's love, 55 T 


Renown'd on earth, and deify'd above; 
Whoſe flock excell'd the faireſt on the plains, 
But leſs than he himſelf ſurpaſs'd the ſwains. 
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MEN AL CA8. 

O heav'nly poet ! ſuch thy verſe appears, 
So ſweet, ſo charming to my raviſh'd ears, 70 
As to the weary ſwain, with cares oppreſt, 
Beneath the ſylvan ſhade, refreſhing reſt: 
As to the fev'riſh traveller, when firſt 
He finds a cryſtal ſtream to quench his thirſt. 
In ſinging, as in piping, you excel; 75 
And ſcarce your maſter could perform ſo well. 
O fortunate young man, at leaſt your lays 
Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe. 
Such as they are, my rural ſongs I join, 
To raiſe our Daphnis to the pow'rs divine; 80 
For Daphnis was ſo good, to love whate'er was 

mine. | 
MOPSU Ss. 

How is my ſoul with ſuch a promiſe rais'd ! 
For both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 
And Stimichon has often made me long 
To hear like him, ſo ſoft, ſo ſweet a ſong. 85 


MENALCAS, 
Daphnis, the gueſt of heav'n, with wond'ring 
eyes 


Views in the milky way the ſtarry ſkies 
H 3 
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And far beneath him, from the ſhining ſphere, 
Bcholds the moving clouds, and rolling year, 
For this, with chearful cries the woods reſound; go 
The purple ſpring arrays the various ground ; 
The nymphs and ſhepherds dance ; and Pan 
himſelf is crown'd, 
The wolf no longer prowls for nightly ſpoils, 
Nor birds the ſprindges fear, nor ſtags the toils: 
For Daphnis reigns above; and deals from 
thence 95 
His mother's milder beams, and peaceful influence. 
The mountain-tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice ; 
The lowly ſhrubs partake of human voice, 
Aſenting Nature, with a gracious nod, 
Proclaims him, and ſalutes the new admitted 
God, 100 
Be ſtill propitious, ever good to thine; 
Bchold four hallow'd altars we deſign; 
And two to thee, and two to Phcebus riſe; 
On both are offer'd annual ſacrifice. 
The holy priefts, at each returning year, 105 
Two bowls of milk, and two of oil ſhall bear; 
And I myſelf the gueſts with friendly bowls 
will cheer, I 
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Two goblets will I crown with ſparkling wine, 

The gen'rous vintage of the Chian vine; 

Theſe will I pour to thee, and make the nectar 
thine, 110 

In winter ſhall the genial feaſt be made 

Before the fire 3 by ſummer in the ſhade. 

Damztas ſhall perform the rites divine; 

And Lictian Ægon in the ſong ſhall join, 

Alpheſibeus, tripping, ſhall advance; 115 

And mimic ſatyrs in his antic dance. 

When to the nymphs our annual rites we pay, 

And when our fields with victims we ſurvey : 

While ſavage boars delight in ſhady woods, 

And finny fiſh inhabit in the floods; 120 

While bees on thyme, and locuſts feed on dew, 

Thy grateful ſwains theſe honours ſhall renew. 

Such honours as we pay to Pow'rs divine, 

To Bacchus and to Ceres ſhall be thine, 

Such annual honours ſhall be giv'n, and thou 125 

halt hear, and ſhalt condemn thy ſuppliants to 


their vow. 
MOQFS- US$; 


W hat preſent worth thy verſe can Mopſus find! 
Not the ſoft whiſperers of the ſouthern wind, 
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That play through trembling trees, delight me 
more; 

Nor murm'ring billows on the ſounding ſhore; 130 

Nor winding ſtreams that through the valley glide; 


And the ſcarce-cover'd peebles gently chide. 


MEN AL CAS. 
Receive you firſt this tuneful pipe; the ſame 
That play'd my Corydon's unhappy flame, 
The fame that ſung Neæra's conqu'ring eyes; 133 


And, had the judge been juſt, had won the prize, 


Accept from me this ſheephook, in exchange, 
The handle braſs; the knobs in equal range; 


Antigenes, with kiſſes, often try'd 
To beg this preſent, in his beauty's pride; = 


When youth and love are hard to be deny'd. 
But what I could refuſe to his requeſt, 


Is yours unaſk'd, for you deſerve it beſt. 
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FASTORAL VI. 


THE 


ha, 


ARGUMENT. 


Two young ſhepherds, Chromis and Mnaſylus, having 


been often promis'd a ſong by Silenus, chance 10 
catch him aſleep in this Paſtoral ; where they bind 
him hand and foot, and then claim his promiſe, 
Silenus finding they would he put off no longer, be- 
gins his ſong, in which he deſcribes the formation 
of the univerſe, and the original of animals, ac- 
cording to the Epicurean philoſophy ; and then runs 
through the moſt# ſurpriſing transformations which 
have happened in nature ſince her birth. This 
Paſtoral was deſigned as a compliment to Syro th? 
Epicurcan, who inſtrufted Virgil and Varus in 
the principles of that philoſophy. Silenus acts g. 
tutor, CIA remis and Anaſylus as the two pupils. 
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3 1 . 


FirsT transferr'd to Rome Sicilian ſtrains: 
Nor bluſh'd the Doric Muſe to dwell on 


Mantuan plains. 


But when I try'd her tender voice, too young, 
And fighting kings, and bloody battles ſung; 
Apollo check'd my pride: and bade me feed 5 
My fat'ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 
Admoniih'd thus, while every pen prepares 

To write thy praiſes, Varus, and thy wars, 

My paſt'ral Muſe her humble tribute brings ; 
And yet not wholly uninſpir'd ſhe ſings, 10 
H 6 
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For all who read, and reading, not diſdain 

Theſe rural poems, and their lowly ſtrain, 

The name of Varus, oft inſcrib'd ſhall ſee, 

In every grove, and every vocal tree ; 

And all the filvan reign ſhall ſing of thee 15 

Thy name, to Phoebus and the Muſes known, 

Shall in the front of every page be ſhown ; 

For he who ſings thy praiſe, ſecures his own. 

Proceed, my Muſe : Two ſatyrs, on the ground, 

Stretch'd at his eaſe, their fire Silenus found. 29 

Dos'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load, 

They found him ſnoring in his dark abode; 

And ſeiz'd with youthful arms the drunken God. 

His roſy wreath was dropt not long before, 

Borne by the tide of wine, and floating on the 
floor. 1 | 25 


His empty can, with ears half worn away, 


Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the 
day. # | 

Invaded thus, for want of better bands, 

His garland they unſtring, and bind his hands: 

For by the fraudful God deluded long, 1 2 39 


They now reſolve to have their promis'd ſong. 


V. Pact. Vol 1.p.1&0. 
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For all who read, and reading, not diſdain 
Theſe rural poems, and their lowly ſtrain, 
The name of Varus, oft inſcrib'd ſhall fee, \ 
In every grove, and every vocal tree ; 


And all the filvan reign ſhall ſing of thee 15 


Shall in the front of every page be ſhown ; 
For he who ings tay praiſe, ſecures his own. 


hy name, to Phœbus and the Muſes known, 


Proceed, my Muſe: Two ſatyrs, on the ground, 

Stretch'd at his caſe, their ſire Silenus found. 27 

Dos'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load, Þ 

They found him ſnoring in his dark abode; 5 

And ſeiz'd with youthful arms the drunken God. 

His roſy wreath was dropt not long before, 

Borne by the tide of wine, and floating on the 

| floor. 25 

His empty can, with ears half worn away, 

Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the 
day. 

Invaded thus, for want of better bands, 

His garland they unſtring, and bind his hands: 


For by the fraudful God deluded long, 39 


They now reſolve to have their promis'd ſong. 
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Egle came in, to make their party good; 

The faireſt Nais of the neighbouring flood, 

And, while he ſtares around, with ſtupid eyes, 

His brows with berries, and his temples dyes. 35 

He finds the fraud, and, with a ſmile, demands 

On what deſign the boys had bound his hands. 

Looſe me, he cry'd; *twas impudence to find 

A ſleeping God, *tis ſacrilege to bind. 

To you the promis'd poem I will pay; 40 

The nymph ſhall be rewarded in her way. 

He rais'd his voice; and ſoon a num'rous 
throng 

Of tripping ſatyrs crowded to the ſong ; 

And ſylvan fauns, and ſavage beaſts advanc'd, 

And nodding foreſts to the numbers danc'd. 45 


Not by Hæmonian hills the Thracian bard, } 
Nor awful Phoebus was on Pindus heard, > 
With deeper ſilence, or with more regard. I] 


He ſung the ſecret ſeeds of nature's frame ; 

How ſeas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 50 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. 
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The tender foil then ſtiff' ning by degrees, 


Shut from the bounded earth, the bounding 


ſeas. 


Then earth and ocean various forms diſcloſe ; 


And a new ſun to the new world aroſe. 


And miſts condens'd to clouds obſcure the ſky ; 
And clouds diſſolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. 


The riſing trees the lofty mountains grace : 


The lofty mountains feed the ſavage race, 60 


Yet few, and ftrangers, in th' unpeopled place, 


From thence the birth of man the ſong purſu'd, 


And how the world was loſt, and how renew'd, 


The reign of Saturn, and the golden age; 


55 


Prometheus? theft, and Jove's avenging rage. 65 


The cries of Argonauts for Hylas drown'd ; 


With whoſe repeated name the ſhores reſound. 


Then mourns the madneſs of the Cretan queen : 


Happy for her if herds had never been, 
What fury, 


breaſt ? 


wretched woman, 


ſeiz'd thy 


— 


The maids of Argos (tho' with rage poſſeſs'd, 


Their imitated lowings fill'd the groye) 


Yet ſhun'd the guilt of thy prepoſt'rous love. 


© 
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Nor ſought the youthful huſband of the herd, J 

Tho” lab'ring yokes on their own necks they 
fear'd ; 75 

And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth | 
foreheads rear'd. 

Ah, wretched queen ! you range the pathleſs 
wood; | 

While on a flowry bank he chews the cud : 

Or ſleeps in ſhades, or thro” the foreſt roves ; 

And roars with anguiſh for his abſent loves, 80 

Ye nymphs, with toils his foreſt-walk ſur- 
round; 

And trace his wand'ring footſteps on the ground. 

But, ah ! perhaps my paſſion he diſdains; 

And courts the milky mothers of the plains, 

We ſearch th' ungrateful fugitive abroad; 85 

While they at home ſuſtain his happy load. 

He ſung the lover's fraud; the longing maid, 

With golden fruit, like all the ſex, betray'd : 

The ſiſter's mourning for the brother's loſs; _ 

Their bodies hid in barks, and fur'd with moſs. 90 

How each a riſing alder now appears: 


And o'er the Po diſtils her gummy tears. 


— —— — — 
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Then ſung, how Gallus by a Muſe's hand 

Was led and welcom'd to the ſacred ſtrand. 

The ſenate riſing to ſalute their gueſt ; 95 

And Linus thus their gratitude expreſs'd, 

Receive this preſent, by the Muſes made; 

The pipe on which th' Aſcrezan paſtor play'd ; 

With which of old he charm'd the ſavage 
train, | 

And call'd the mountain aſhes to the plain. 100 

Sing thou on this, thy Phoebus ; and the wood 

Where once his fane of Parian marble ſtood. 

On this his ancient oracles rehearſe ; 

And with new numbers grace the God of verſe. 

Why ſhould I ſing the double Scylla's fate, 105 

The firſt by love transform'd, the laſt by hate. 

A beauteous maid above, but magic arts 

With barking dogs deform'd her nether parts : 

What vengeance on the paſſing fleet ſhe pour'd, 


The maſter frighted, and the mates devour'd. 110 


Then raviſh'd Philomel the ſong expreſt ; 

The crime reveal'd ; the ſiſters cruel feaſt : 
And how in fields the lapwing Tereus reigns ; 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains, 


o: 


. AL 5, 188 


While Progne makes on chimney-tops her Il 
| 


moan 115 


And hovers o'er the palace once her own. 4 
Whatever ſongs beſides, the Delphian God | 


Had taught the laurels, and the Spartan flood, | | | 
Silenus ſung : the vales his voice rebound, | | 
And carry to the ſkies the ſacred ſound, I20 1 
And now the ſetting ſun had warn'd the ſwain + þ 
To call his counted cattle from the plain : | 1 
Yet ſtill th' unweary'd fire purſues the tuneful 1 | 
ſtrain, 4 | ! | 
Till unperceiv'd the heav'ns with ſtars were hung: | | | 
And ſudden night ſurpriz'd the yet unfiniſh'd | 
ſong. 125 ; | 
l | 
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ANN. 


Melibœus here gives us the relation of a ſharp poeti- 
cal conteſt between Thyrſis and Coryden; at which 
he himſelf and Daphnis were preſent 3 who both 
declared for Corydon. 


| 


| 
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13 a holm, repair'd two jolly ſwains; 

Their ſheep and goats together graz'd the 
plains: 

Both young Arcadians, both alike inſpir'd 

To ſing, and anſwer as the ſong requir'd. 

Daphnis, as umpire, took the middle ſeat; 5 

And fortune thither led my weary feet. 

For while I fenc'd my myrtles from the cold, 

The father of my flock had wander'd from the fold. 

Of Daphnis I enquir'd ; he, ſmiling, ſaid, 

Diſmiſs your fear, and pointed where he fed. 10 
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And, if no greater cares diſturb your mind, 

Sit here with us, in covert of the wind, 

Your lowing heifers, of their own accord, 

At wat'ring time will ſeek the neighb'ring ford, 
Here wanton Mincius winds along the meads, 15 
And ſhades his happy banks with bending reeds : 
And ſee from yon old oak, that mates the ſkies, 
How black the clouds of ſwarming bees ariſe, 
What ſhou'd I do ! nor was Alcippe nigh, 

Nor abſent Phyllis cou'd my care ſupply, 20 
To houſe, and feed by hand my weaning lambs, 
And drain the ſtrutting udders of their dams? 
Great was the ſtrife betwixt the ſinging ſwains: 
And I preferr'd my pleaſure to my gains. 
Alternate rhyme the ready champions choſe: 25 
Theſe Corydon rehears'd, and Thyrſis thoſe. 


ORT DON. 


Ye Muſes, ever fair, and ever young, 
Aſſiſt my numbers, and inſpire my ſong. 
With all my Codrus O inſpire my breaſt, 
For Codrus, after Phcebus, fings the beſt. 30 
Or if my wiſhes have preſum'd too high, 
And ftretch'd their bounds beyond mortality, 


8 


30 


7 
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The praiſe of artful numbers J reſign : 


And hang my pipe upon the facred pine. 


THIN. 


Arcadian ſwains, your youthful poet crown 55 
With ivy wreaths ; tho” ſurly Codrus frown, 
Or if he blaſt my Muſe with envious praiſe, 
Then fence my brows with amulets of bays z 
Leſt his ill arts or his malicious tongue 


Shou'd poiſon, or bewitch my growing ſong. 


CORYDON. 


Theſe branches of a ſtag, this tuſky boar 
(The firſt eſſay of arms untry'd before) 


Young Mycon offers, Delia, to thy ſhrine 


But ſpeed his hunting with thy pow'r divine. 
Thy ftatue then of Parian ftone ſhall ſtand; 45 
Thy legs in buſkins with a purple band. 


TH Y N11 


This bowl of milk, theſe cakes, (our country+ 


fare,) 
For thee, Priapus, yearly we prepare, | 
Becauſe a little garden is thy care. . 
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But if the falling lambs increaſe my fold, 50 
Thy marble ſtatue ſhall be turn'd to gold. 


C ORT DON. 
Fair Galatea, with thy filver feet, 
O, whiter than the ſwan, and more than Hybla 
ſweet 
Tall as a poplar, taper as the bole, 
Come charm thy ſhepherd, and reſtore my ſoul. 55 
Come when my lated ſheep at night return; 
And crown the ſilent hours, and ſtop the roſy morn: 


TO XR S 1-3. 
May I become as abject in thy fight, 
As ſea-weed on the ſhore, and black as night : 
Rough as a bur, deform'd like him who chaws 69 
Sardinian herbage to contract his jaws ; | 
Such and ſo monſtrous let thy ſwain appear, 
If one day's abſence looks not like a year, 
Hence from the field for ſhame : the flock deſerves 
No better feeding, while the ſhepherd ſtarves. 65 


CORY D-Q-N. 
Ye moſly ſprings, inviting eaſy ſleep, 
Ye trees, whoſe leafy ſhades thoſe moſſy fountains 


By -- 


Ar 
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Defend my flock ; the ſummer heats are near, 


And bloſſoms on the ſwelling vines appear, 


on DO I WWE 
With heapy fires our chearful hearth is 


crown'd 3 70 
„And firs for torches in the woods abound : 
We fear not more the winds, and wintry cold, 


Than ftreams the banks, or wolves the bleating 
fold. 


CORY DON. 

Our woods with juniperand cheſnuts crown'd, 
With falling fruits and berries paint the ground; 
And laviſh nature laughs, and ſtrows her ſtores 
0 around, 76 
But if Alexis from our mountains fly, 


Ey'n running rivers leave their channels dry. 


FH IS. 

Parch'd are the plains, and frying is the field, 
Nor with'ring vines their juicy vintage yield. 80 
But if returning Phyllis bleſs the plain, 

The graſs revives; the woods are green again; 
ns And Jove deſcends in ſhow'rs of kindly rain. 


Vol. I. 27 
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ORTY DON. 
The poplar is by great Alcides worn; 

The brows of Phœbus his own bays adorn; 85 
The branching vine the jolly Bacchus loves; 
The Cyprian queen delights in myrtle groves, 
With hazle Phyllis crowns her flowing hair ; 
And while ſhe loves that common wreath to wear, 
Nor bays, nor myrtle boughs, with hazle ſhall 

compare, 90 


ns 
The tow'ring aſh is faireſt in the woods; 
In gardens pines, and poplars by the floods : 
But if my Lycidas will eaſe my pains, 
And often viſit our forſaken plains, 
To him the tow'ring aſh ſhall yield in woods; gz 


In gardens pines, and poplars by the floods. 


MELIBQU Ss. 
Theſe rhymes I did to memory commend, 


When vanquiſh'd Thyrſis did in vain contend ; 


Since when, *tis Corydon among the ſwains, 
Young Corydon without a rival reigns. 19 


* 
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This Paſtoral contains the ſongs of Damon and A.- 
pheſibeeus. The firſt of them bewails the leſs of 
his miſtreſs, and repines at the ſucceſs of his rival 
Mopſus. The other repeats the charms of ſome 
enchantreſs, who endeavoured by her ſpells and 
magic to make Daphnis in love with her, 


THE 


EIGHTH PASTORAL. 


OR, 


PH AR MAC E UT RIA. 


HE mournful Muſe of two deſpairing 


ſwains, | 

The love rejected, and the lover's pains, | 

To which the ſalvage lynxes liſt'ning ſtoad, | 

The rivers ſtood on heaps, and ſtopp'd the running 
flood: i | 

The hungry herd their needful food refuſe; 5 

Of two deſpairing ſwains, I ſing the mournful | 

muſe, 1 | | 

Great Pollio, thou for whom thy Rome prepares 

The ready triumph of thy finiſh'd wars, | 


| 
* 
IF : 
I 
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Whether Timayus or th' Illyrian coaſt, 
Whatever land or fea thy prefence boaſt ; 


Is there an hour in fate reſerv'd for me, 


To ling thy deeds in numbers worthy thee ? 

In numbers like to thine, could I rehearſe 

Thy lofty tragic ſcenes, thy labour'd verſe; 

The world another Sophocles in thee, 15 

Another Homer ſhou'd behold in me: 

Amidſt thy laurels let this ivy twine, 

Thine was my earlieſt Muſe; my lateſt ſhall be 
thine. 


Scarce from the world the ſhades of night with- 


drew; 19 


Scarce were the flocks refreſh'd with morning dew, 
When Damon ſtretch'd beneath an olive ſhade, 
And wildly ftaring upwards, thus inveigh'd 
Againſt the conſcious gods, and curs'd the cruel 

maid : 
Star of the morning, why doſt thou delay ? 
Come, Lucifer, drive on the lagging day; 25 
While I my Niſa's perjur'd faith deplore ; 
Witneſs ye Pow'rs, by whom the falſely ſwore ! 


1 
Y 
B 
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The Gods, alas, are witneſſes in vain; 

Yet ſhall my dying breath to heav'n complain, | 

Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Menalian 
ſtrain. 30 


The pines of Mænalus, the vocal grove, 
Are ever full of verſe, and full of love: 


They hear the hinds, they hear their God com-] 


plain ; | | 
Who ſuffer'd not the reeds to riſe in vain. P 
Begin with me, my Rute, the fweet Meznalian 

ſtrain 354 


Mopſus triumphs ; he weds the willing fair : 

When ſuch is Niſa's choice, what lover can pe- 
ſpair ! 

Now griffons join with mares ; another age 

Shall ſee the hound and hind their thirſt aſſwage 

Promiſcuous at the ſpring : prepare the lights, 40 

O Mopſus ! and perform the bridal rites, 

Scatter thy nuts among the ſcrambling boys: ; 

Thine is the night, and thine the nuptial joys, 

For thee the ſun declines : O happy ſwain ! 

Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mznalian 
ſtrain, 


I 4 | 1 
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O, Niſa ! juſtly to thy choice condemn'd 

Whom haſt thou taken, whom haſt thou con- 
temn'd ; 

For him, thou haſt refus'd my browſing herd, 

Scorn'd my thick eye-brows, and my ſhaggy beard, 

Unhappy Damon ſighs, and fings in vain: 50 

While Niſa thinks no God regards a lover's pain. 

Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mænalian 
ſtrain, | 


I view'd thee firſt, how fatal was the view ! 
And led thee where the ruddy wildings grew, 
High on the planted hedge, and wet with morn- 
ing dew. 55 
Then ſcarce the bending branches I cou'd win; 
The callow down began to cloath my chin; 

I ſaw, I periſh'd ; yet indulg'd my pain: 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mznalian 


ſtrain. 


I know thee, love; in deſarts thou wert bred ; 60 
And at the dugs of ſavage tigers fed: 
Alien of birth, uſurper of the plains ; 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Manalian 
ſtrains. | | 
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Relentleſs love the cruel mother led, 
The blood of her unhappy babes to ſhed: 65 
Love lent the ſword ; the mother ſtruck the blow; 
Inhuman ſhe ; but more inhuman thou. 
Alien of birth, uſurper of the plains : 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Menalian 


ſkrains. 


Old doting nature, change thy courſe anew : 70 
And let the trembling lamb the wolf purſue : 
Let oaks now glitter with Heſperian fruit, 
And purple daffodils from alder ſhoot, 
Fat amber let the tamariſk diſtil: 
And hooting owls contend with ſwans in ſkill: 75 
Hoarſe Tityrus ſtrive with Orpheus in the woods ; 
And challenge fam'd Arion on the floods. 
Or, oh! let nature ceaſe, and chaos reign : 
n Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mænalian 


ſtrain. 
0 Let earth be ſea; and let the whelming tide, 80 
The lifeleſs limbs of luckleſs Damon hide: 


Farewel, ye ſecret woods, and ſhady groves, 


il Wh Haunts of my youth, and conſcious of my loves ! 


I'5 


— — — — 
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From yon high cliff I plunge into the main; 

Take the laſt preſent of thy dying ſwain: 85 

And ceaſe, my filent flute, the ſweet Menalian 
ſtrain. 


Now take your turns, ye Muſes, to rehearſe 
His friend's complaints ; and mighty magic verſe, 
Bring running water; bind thoſe altars round 
With fillets ; and with vervain ſtrow the ground: go 
Make fat with frankincenſe the ſacred fires ; 

To re-inflame my Daphnis with deſires. 
*T'is done, we want but verſe. Reſtore my 


charms, 


My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing arms. 


Pale Phcebe, drawn by verſe from heav'n de- 
ſcends ;, 95 
And Ciree chang'd with charms Ulyſſes? friends. 
Verſe breaks the ground, and penetrates the 
brake, 
And in the winding cavern ſplits the fnake, 
Verſe fires the frozen veins: reſtore, my charms, 
My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing arms, 100 
4 
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Around his waxen image firſt I wind 
Thtee woollen fillets, of three colouts join'd : | 
Thrice bind about his thrice-devoted head, 
Which round the ſacred altar thrice is led. 
Unequal numbers pleaſe the Gods: my charms, 105g 
Reſtore my Daphnis to my longing arms. 


Knit with three Knots the fillets, knit 'em 
ſtraight; | 
Then fay, Thefe knots to love I conſecrate. 
Haſte, Amaryllis, haſte; reſtore my charms, 
My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 110 


As fire this figure hardens, made of clay; 
And this of wax with fire conſumes away; 
Such let the ſoul of cruel Daphais be; 
Hard to the reſt of women; ſoft to me. 
Crumble the ſacred mole of ſalt and corn, 115 
Next in the fire the bays with brimſtone burn. 
And while it crackles in the ſulphur, ſay, 
This, I for Daphnis burn ; thus Daphais burn 
ids, ay | 
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This laurel is his fate: reſtore, my charms, 


My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 120 


As when the raging heifer, through the grove, 
Stung with deſire, purſues her wand'ring love; 
Faint at the laſt, ſhe ſeeks the weedy pools 
To quench her thirſt, and on the ruſhes rolls : 
Careleſs of night, nnmindful to return; 125 
Such fruitleſs fires perfidious Daphnis burn. 
While I fo ſcorn his love; reſtore my charms, 


My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing arms. 


Theſe garments once were his; and left to me; 

The pledges of his promis'd loyalty : 130 

Which underneath my threſhold I beſtow ; 

Theſe pawns, O facred earth | to me my Daph- 
nis owe, | 

As theſe were his, ſo mine is he: my charms, 


Reſtore their ling'ring lord to my deluded arms. 


Theſe pois'nous plants, for magic uſe de- 
ſign'd, 135 
(The nobleſt and the beſt of all the baneful kind,) 
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Old Meœris brought me from the Pontic ſtrand ; 

And cull'd the miſchief of a bounteous land. 

Smear'd with theſe pow'rful juices, on the plain 

He howls a wolf among the hungry train: 140 

And oft the mighty necromancer boaſts, 

Wich theſe, to call from tombs the ſtalking 
ghoſts; | 

And from the roots to tear the ſtanding corn, 

Which, whirl'd aloft, to diſtant fields is born. 

Such is the ſtrength of ſpells : reſtore, my 


charms, I45 


My ling'ring Daphnis to my longing arms, 


Bear out theſe aſhes ; caſt em in the brook ; 


Caſt backwards o'er your head, nor turn your 


oF 3 | 
Since neither gods, nor godlike verſe can move, 


Break out ye ſmother'd fires, and kindle ſmother'd 


love. 150 


Exert your utmoſt pow'r, my ling'ring charms, 


And force my Daphnis to my longing arms. 


See, while my laſt endeavours I delay, 


The waking aſhes riſe, and round our altars play ! 


Our Hylas opens, and begins to bark. 
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Run to the threſhold, Amaryllis ; hark, 155 


Good heay'n ! may lovers what they wiſh believe; 
Or dream their wiſhes, and thoſe dreams deceive ! 
No more, my Daphnis comes; no more, my 
charms ; | 
He comes, he runs, he leaps, to my deſiring 
Arms, 360 
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When Virgil, by the favour of Auguſtus, had reco- 
vered his patrimony near Mantua, and went in 
hope to take poſſeſſion, he was in danger to be ſlain 


by Arius the conturion, to whom thoſe lands were 


aſſigned by the emperor, in reward of his ſervice 
againſt Brutus and Caſſius. This Paſtoral there- 
fore 1s filled with complaints of his hard uſage ; 
and the perſons introduced, are the bailiff of Vir- 
gil, Meris, and his friend Lycidas. 
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NINTH PASTORAL. 


O R, 


LYCIDAS any MOE RIS. 


LYCTD AS 


O, Meeris! whither on thy way ſo faſt ? 
This leads to town, 


M OERTIS. 
O Lycidas, at laſt 
The time is come I never thought to ſee, 
(Strange revolution for my farm and me) 
When the grim captain in a ſurly tone 
Cries-out, Pack up, ye raſcals ! and be gone, 
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Kick'd out, we ſet the beſt face on't we cou'd, 
And theſe two kids t'appeaſe his angry mood 
I bear, of which the Furies give him good. 10 


LY GID AS. 

Your country friends were told another tale; 
That from the floping mountain to the vale, 
And dodder'd oak, and all the-banks along, 
Menalcas ſav'd his fortune with a ſong. 


MOCER IS. 

Such was the news, indeed; but ſongs and 

rhymes 15 
Prevail as much in theſe hard iron times, 
As would a plump of trembling fowl, that riſe 
Againſt an eagle ſouſing from the ſkies. 
And had not Phœbus warn'd me by the croak 
Of an old raven, from a hollow oak, 20 
To ſhun debate, Menaleas had been lain, 
And Mceris not ſurviv'd him, to complain. 


LY C19 AS 
Now heav'n defend !. cou'd barb'rous rage in- 
duce 
The brutal fon of Mars t'inſult the facred Muſe ! 
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Who then ſhould fing the nymphs, or who re- 
hearſe 25 

The waters gliding in a ſmoother verſe | 

Or Amary His praiſe, that heav'nly lay, 

That ſhorten'd, as we went, our tedious way. 

O Tityrus, tend my herd, and fee them fed ; 

To morning paſtures, evening waters, led: 30 

And *ware the Libyan ridgel's butting head. 


MG IS. 


Or what unfiniſh'd he to Varus read; 
Thy name, O Vatus (if the kinder Pow'rs 


Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the Mantuan 


tow'rs, 
Obnoxious by Cremona's neighb'ring crime,) 35 
The wings of ſwans, and ſtronger pinion'd rhyme, 
Shall raiſe aloft, and ſoaring bear above 
Th' immortal gift of gratitude to Jove. 


IDA. 


Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd, 
So may thy ſwarms the baleful eugh avoid: 40 
So may thy cows their burden'd bags diſtend, 
And trees to goats their willing branches bend, 
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Mean as I am, yet have the Muſes made 
Me free, a member of the tuneful trade: 
At leaſt the ſhepherds ſeem to like my lays, 45 
But 1 diſcern their flatt'ry from their praiſe : 
I nor to Cinna's ears, nor Varus dare aſpire ; 
But gabble like a goofe, amidſt the ſwan-like 
quire, 


M GIS. 


"Tis what I have been conning in my mind: 
Nor are they verſes of a vulgar kind. 50 
Come, Galatea, come, the ſeas forſake ; 

What pleaſures can the tides with their hoarſe 

murmurs make ? 

See, on the ſhore inhabits purple ſpring, 

Where nightingales their love-ſick ditty ſing ; 

See, meads with purling ſtreams, with flow'rs 
the ground, 55 

The grottoes cool, with ſhady poplars crown'd, 

And creeping vines on arbours weav'd around. 

Come then, and leave the waves' tumultuous 

roar, 


Let the wild ſurges vainly beat the ſhore. 
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Or that ſweet ſong I heard with ſuch delight; 60 
The ſame you ſung alone one ſtarry night ; 
The tune I ſtill retain, but not the words. 


M (RIS. 

Why, Daphnis, doſt thou ſearch in old records, 
To know the ſeaſons when the ſtars ariſe ? 
See Cæſar's lamp is lighted in the ſkies : 65 
The ſtar, whoſe rays the bluſhing grapes adorn, 
And ſwell the kindly ripening ears of corn, | 
Under this influence, graft the tender ſhoot ; * 
Thy childrens children ſhall enjoy the fruit, 
The reſt I have forgot, for cares and time 70 
Change all things, and untune my ſoul to rhyme: 
I cou'd have once ſung down a ſummer's ſun, 
But now the chime of poetry is done. 
My voice grows hoarſe; I feel the notes decay, 
As if the wolves had ſeen me firſt to-day, 7 5 
But theſe, and more than I to mind can bring, 


Menalcas has not yet forgot to ſing. 


LYCIDAS. 


Thy faint excuſes but inflame me more; 
And now the waves roll ſilent to the ſhore, 
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Huſht winds the topmoſt branehes ſcarcely bend, 80 

As if thy tuneful ſong they did attend: 

Already we have half our way o'ercome ; 

Far off I cap diſcern Bianor's tomb; 

Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd a 
rr =] 

Of wreathing trees, in ſinging waſte an hour, 8 

Reſt here thy weary limbs, thy kids lay down, 

We've day before us yet, to reach the town : 

Or if ere night the gath'ring clouds we fear, 

A ſong will help the beating ſtorm to bear, 

And that thou mayꝰ ſt not be too late abroad, 90 

Sing, I'll eaſe thy ſhoulders of thy load. 


MRI S. 
Cecaſe to requeſt me; let us mind our Way; 


Another ſong requires another day. 
When good Menalcas comes, if he rejoice, 
And find a friend at court, Fll find a voice, 95 
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Gallus, a great patron of Virgil, and an excellent 
poet, was very deeply in love with one Citheris, 
whom he calls Lycoris ; and who had forſaken him 
for the company of a ſoldier. The poet therefore 
ſuppoſes his friend Gallus retired in his height of 
melancholy into the ſolitudes of Arcadia, (the cele- Wh 
brated ſcene of paſtorals ; ) where he repreſents hin iſ The 


in a very languiſhing condition, with all the rural WM Ref 
Deities abont him, pitying his hard uſage, and 80 n 
condaling his misfortune, Unn 
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HY ſacred ſuccour, Arethuſa, bring, 
To crown my labour: *tis the laſt I ſing, 
Which proud Lycoris may with pity view; 
| The Muſe is mournful, tho' the numbers — 
Refuſe me not a verſe, to grief and Gallus due. 5 
80 may thy ſilver ſtreams beneath the tide, 
Unmix'd with briny ſeas, ſecurely glide, 


ding then, my Gallus, and his hopeleſs vows ; 

Sing, while my cattle crop the tender browſe. 

The vocal grove ſhall anſwer to the ſound, 10 

And echo, from the vales, the tuneful voice re- 
bound. 
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What laws or woods withheld you from his aid, 
Ve nymphs, when Gallus was to love e 
To love, unpity'd by the cruel maid ? 

Nor ſteepy Pindus cou'd retard your courſe, 15 
Nor cleft Parnafſus, nor th* Aonian ſource : 
Nothing that owns the Muſes cou'd ſuſpend 
Your aid to Gallus, Gallus is their friend. 


For him the lofty laurel ſtands in tears, 


And hung with humid pearls the lowly ſhrub ap- 


pears. | 20 
Mznalian pines the godlike ſwain bemoan; 
When ſpread beneath a rock he ſigh'd alone; 
And cold Lycæus wept from every dropping 

ſtone. 

The ſheep ſurround their ſhepherd, as he lies : 
Bluſh not, ſweet poet, nor the name deſpiſe: 25 
Along the ſtreams his flock Adonis fed ; 
And yet the queen of beauty bleſt his bed. 
The ſwains and tardy neat-herds came, and laſt 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maſt, 30 
Wond'ring they aſk'd from whence aroſe thy 

flame; 


Vet more amaz'd, thy own Apollo came. 
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Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his 
eyes : 

Is ſhe thy care? is ſhe thy care? he cries, 

Thy falſe Lycoris flies thy love and thee : 

And for thy rival tempts the raging ſea, 35 


The forms of horrid war, and heav'n's incle- 
mency. 


Sg lvanus came: his brows a country crown 
Of fennel, and of nodding lilies, drown. 
Great Pan arriv'd; and we beheld him too. 
His cheeks and temples of vermilion hue, 40 
Why, Gallus, this i nmod'rate grief, he cry'd : 
Think'ſt thou that love with tears is ſatisfy'd ? 


L0 


* 


The meads are ſooner drunk with morning dews; 
The bees with flow'ry ſhrubs, the goats with 
browſe. | 
Unmov'd, and with dejected eyes, he mourn'd : 45 
He paus d, and then theſe broken words return'd, 
'Tis paſt; and pity gives me no relief : 

But you, Arcadian ſwains, ſhall ſing my grief: 
And on your hills my laſt complaints renew; 


How light wou'd lie the turf upon my breaſt, 

If you my ſuff*rings in your ſongs expreſt ? 

Ah ! that your birth and bus'neſs had been mine; 
\ "up K 2 
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do ſad a ſong is only worthy you. 50 
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To penn the ſheep, and preſs the ſwelling vine 
Had Phyllis or Amyntas caus'd my pain, 

Or any nymph, or any ſhepherd on the plain, 
Tho' Phyllis brown, tho' black Amyntas were, 


Are violets not ſweet, becauſe not fair ? 


55 


Beneath the ſallows, and the ſhady vine, 

My loves had mix'd their pliant limbs with 
mine; 60 

Phyllis with myrtle wreaths had crown'd my 
hair, | 

And ſoft Amyntas ſung away my care. 

Come, ſee what pleaſures in our plains abound; 

The woods, the fountains, and the flow'ry ground. 

As you are beauteous, were you half ſo true, 65 

Here cou'd I live, and love, and die with only you. 

Now I to fighting fields am ſent afar, 

And ſtrive in winter camps with toils of war; 

W hile you, (alas, that I ſhould find it fo!) 

To ſhun my fight, your native ſoil forego, 70 

And climb the frozen A] ps, and tread th' eter- 
nal ſnow. | 


Ye froſts and ſnows her tender body ſpare, 


Thoſe are not limbs for ificles to tear, 


, TON S. 141 


For me, the wilds and deſarts are my choice; 
The Muſes, once my care; my once harmonious 
VoICe, 75 
There will I ſing, forſaken and alone, | 
The rocks and hollow caves ſhall echo to my moan. 
The rind of ev'ry plant her name ſhall know; 
And as the rind extends, the love ſhall grow. 


Then on Arcadian mountains will I chace $o. 


(Mix'd with the woodland nymphs) the ſavage 
race, | 


Nor cold ſhall hinder me, with horns and hounds 


To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 

And now methinks o'er ſteepy rocks I go, 

And ruſh through ſounding woods, and bend the 
Parthian bow : 85 

As if with ſports my ſufferings I could eaſe, 

Or by my pains the God of Love appeaſe. 

My frenzy changes, I delight no more 

On mountain tops to chace the tuſky boar ; 

No game but hopeleſs love my thoughts purſue : 

Once more ye nymphs, and ſongs, and ſounding 
woods adieu. | 

Love alters not for us his hard decrees, 

Not tho' beneath the Thracian clime we freeze ; 
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Or Italy's indulgent heav'n forego ; 

And in mid-winter tread Sithonian ſnow, 95 
Or when the barks of elms are ſcorch'd, we keep 
On Meroe's burning plains the Libyan ſheep. 
In hell, and earth, and ſeas, and heav'n above, 
Love conquers all; and we mult yield to love. 
My Muſes, here your ſacred raptures end: 1060 
'The verſe was what I ow'd my ſuft*ring friend, 
This while I ſung, my ſorrows I deceiv'd, 

And bending oſiers into baſkets weav'd. 

The ſong, becauſe inſpir'd by you, ſhall fhine : 
And Gallus will approve, becauſe *tis mine, 105 
Gallus, for whom my holy flames renew 

Each hour, and ev'ry moment rife in view : 

As alders, in the ſpring, their boles extend ; 
And heave ſo fiercely, that the bark they rend. 
Now let us riſe, for hoarſeneſs oft invades 110 


The ſinger's voice, who fings beneath the ſhades, 


From juniper unwholfom dews diſtil, 1 
That blaſt the ſooty corn: the with'ring herb- 
age kill; p 


Away, my goats, away : for you have brows'd 
your fill. I 
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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 
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EARL or CHESTERFIELD, &c. 


MY LORD, 


Cannot begin my addreſs to your 
Lordſhip, better than in the words 
of Virgil, 
uod obtanti, Divam promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvendo dies, en, attulit ultro. 


Seven years together I have concealed 
the longing which I had to appear be- 
fore you: a time as tedious as Aneas 
paſſed in his wandering voyage, before 
he reached the promiſed Italy. But I 
conſidered, that nothing which my 
meanneſs could. produce, was worthy 
of your patronage. At laſt this happy 
occafion offered, of preſenting to you 
the beſt poem of the beſt poet. If I 
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balked this opportunity, I was in de- 
ſpair of finding ſuch another; and if I 
took it, I was ſtill uncertain whether 
you would vouchſafe to accept it from 
my hands. It was a bold venture which 
I made, in deſiring your permiſſion to 
lay my unworthy labours at your feet, 
But my raſhneſs has ſucceeded beyond my 
hopes : and you have been pleaſed not to 
ſuffer an old man to go diſcontented out of 
the world for want of that protection, of 
which he had been ſo long ambitious. I 
have known a gentleman in difgrace, and 
not daring to appear before king Charles 
the Second, though he much deſired 
it: at length he took the confidence to 
attend a fair lady to the court, and told 
his majeſty, that under her protection 
he had preſumed to wait on him. With 
the ſame humble confidence I preſent 
myſelf before your Lordſhip, and at- 
tending on Virgil hope a gracious re- 
ception. The gentleman ſucceeded, 
becauſe the powerful lady was his 
friend; but I have too much injured 
my great author, to expect he ſhould 
intercede for me. I would have tran! 
lated him, but according to the literal 
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French and Italian phraſes, I fear I have 
traduced him. It is the fault of many 
a well-meaning man, to be officious in 
a wrong place, and do a prejudice, 
where he had endeavoured to do a fer- 
vice. Virgil wrote his Georgics in the 
full ſtrength and vigour of his age, 
when his judgment was at the height, 
and before his fancy was declining. 
He had (according to our homely ſay- 
ing) his full ſwing at this poem, be- 
1 W ginning it about the age of thirty-five ; 
and ſcarce concluding it before he ar- 
rived at forty. It is obſerved both of 
4 him and Horace, and I believe it will 
hold in all great poets; that though 
J they wrote before with a certain heat 
of genius which inſpired them, yet 
th that heat was not perfectly digeſted. 
There is required a continuance of 
warmth to ripen the beſt and nobleſt 
fruits. Thus Horace in his firſt and 
ſecond book of Odes, was ſtill riſing, 
but came not to his meridian till the 
third. After which his judgment was 
an overpoiſe to his imagination : he 
grew too cautious to. be bold enough, 
for he deſcended in his fourth by flow 
1 a 
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degrees, and in his Satires and Epiſtles, 
was more a philoſopher. and a critic 
than a poet. In the beginning of ſum- 
mer the days are almoſt at a ſtand, with 
little variation of length or ſhortneſs, 
becauſe at that time the diurnal motion 
of the ſun partakes more of a right 
line, than of a ſpiral. The ſame is 
the method of nature in the frame of 
man. He ſeems at forty to be fully in 
his ſummer tropic; ſomewhat before, 
and ſomewhat after he finds in his ſoul 
but ſmall increaſes or decays. From 
fifty to threeſcore the balance generally 
holds even, in our colcer climates : for 
he loſes not much in fancy; and judg- 
ment, which is the effect of obſerva- 
tion, ſtill increaſes': his ſucceeding 
years afford him little more than the 
ſtubble of his own harveſt : yet if his 
conſtitution be healthful, his mind may 
ſtill retain a decent vigour ; and the 
gleanings of that Ephraim, in compa- 
riſon with others, will ſurpaſs the vin- 
tage of Abiczer. I have called this 
ſomewhere by a bold metaphor, a green 
old age, but Virgil has given me his 
authority for the figure. 
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Jam ſenior ; ſed cruda Deo, varidiſque ſenectus. 


Among thoſe few who enjoy the 
advantage of a latter ſpring, your lord- 
ſhip is a rare example : who being 
now arrived at your great climacteric, 
yet give no proof of the leaſt decay of 
your excellent judgment, and compre- 
henſion of all things which are with- 
in the compaſs of human underſtand- 


ing. Your converſation is as eaſy as it 


is inſtructive, and I could never obſerve 
the leaſt vanity or the leaſt aſſuming in 


any thing you ſaid : but a natural unaf- 


fected modeſty, full of good ſenſe, 
and well digeſted. A clearneſs of no- 
tion, expreſſed in ready and unſtudied 
words. No man has complained, or 
ever can, that you have diſcourſed too 
long on any ſubject: for you leave us 
in an eagerneſs of learning more,; 
pleaſed with what we hear, but not 
fatisfied, becauſe you will not ſpeak fo 
much as we could wiſh. I dare not 
excuſe your Lordſhip from this fault ; 


for though it is none in you, it is one 


to all who have the happineſs of being 
known to you. I mult confeſs the eri- 
tics make it one of Virgil's beauties, 
that having ſaid what he thought conve- 
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nient, he always left ſomewhat for the 
imagination of his readers to ſupply : 
that they might gratify their fancies, by 
finding more in what he had written, 
than at firſt they could, and think they 
had added to his thought, when it was 
all there before-hand, and he only ſav- 
ed himſelf the expence of words. 
However it was, I never went from 
your Lordſhip, 'but with a longing to 
return, or without a hearty curſe to him 
who invented ceremonies in the world, 
and put me on the neceſlity of with- 
drawing when it was my intereſt, as 
well as my defire, to have given you a 
much longer trouble. I cannot ima- 
gine (if your Lordſhip will give me 
leave to ſpeak my thoughts) but you 
have had a more than ordinary vigour 
in your youth. For too much of heat 
is required at firſt, that there may not 
too little be left at laſt. A prodigal 
fire is only capable of large remains : 
and yours, my Lord, ſtill burns the 
clearer in declining. The blaze is not 
ſo fierce as at the firſt, but the ſmoke is 
wholly vaniſhed; and your friends who 
ſtand about you are not only ſenſible of 
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a chearful warmth, but are kept at an 
awful diſtance by its force. In my 
ſmall obſervations of mankind, I have 
ever found, that ſuch as are not rather 
too full of ſpirit when they are young, 
degenerate to dulneſs in their age. So- 
briety in our riper years is the effect of 
a well- concocted warmth ; but where 
the principles are only phlegm, what 
can be expected from the wateriſh mat- 
ter, but an inſipid manhood, and a ſtu- 
pid old infancy; diſcretion in leading- 
ſtrings, and a confirmed ignorance on 
crutches? Virgil, in his third Georgic, 
when he deſcribes a colt, who promiſes 
a courſer for the race, or for the field 
of battle, ſhews him the firſt to paſs 
the bridge, which trembles under him, 
and to ſtem the torrent of the flood. 
His beginnings mult be in raſhneſs; a 
noble fault: but time and experience 
will correct that error, and tame it in- 
to a deliberate and well-weighed cou- 
rage; which knows both to be cautious 
and to dare, as occaſion offers. Your 
Lordſhip is a man of honour, not only 
ſo unſtained, but ſo unqueſtioned, that 
you are the living ſtandard of that he- 
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roic virtue ; ſo truly ſuch, that if I 
would flatter you, I could not. It 
takes not from you, that you were born 
with principles of generoſity and pro- 
bity ; but it adds to you, that you have 
cultivated nature, and made thoſe prin - 
ciples the rule and meaſure of all your 
actions. The world knows this, with- 
out my telling ; yet poets have a right 
of recording it to all poſterity. 


Dignum laude virum, Muſa vetat mori. 


Epaminondas, Lucullus, and the two 
firſt Caeſars, were not eſteemed the 


worſe commanders, for having made 


philoſophy and the liberal arts their 
ſtudy. Cicero might have been their 
equal, but that he wanted courage. To 
have both theſe virtues, and to have 
improved them both, with a ſoftneſs of 
manners, and a ſweetneſs of converia- 
tion, few of our nobility can fill that 
character: one there is, and ſo conſpi- 
cuous by his own light, that he needs 
not 


Digito monſtrari, et dicier hie eſt. 


To be nobly born, and of an ancient 
family, is in the extremes of fortune, 
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either good or bad; for virtue and de- 
ſcent are no inheritance. A long ſeries 
of anceſtors ſhews the native with 
great advantage at the firſt; but if he 
any way degenerate from his line, the 
leaſt ſpot is viſible on ermine. But to 
preſerve this Whiteneſs in its original 
purity, you, my Lord, have, like that 
ermine, forſaken the common track of 
buſineſs, which is not always clean : 

you have choſen for yourſelf a private 
greatneſs, and will not be polluted 
with ambition. It has been obſerved 
in former times, that none have been 
ſo greedy of employments, and of ma- 
naging the public, as they who have 
leaſt deſerved their ſtations. But ſuch 
only merit to be called patriots, under 
whom we ſee their country flouriſh. I 
have laughed ſometimes (for who would 
always be a Heraclitus ?) when I have 
reflected on thoſe men, who from time 
to time have ſhot themſelves into the 
world. I have ſeen many ſucceſſions of 
them ; ſome bolting out upon the ſtage 

with vath applaule, and others hifled 
off, and quitting it with diſgrace. But 
while they were in action, I have con- 
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ſtantly obſerved, that they ſeemed deſi- 


rous to retreat from buſineſs: greatneſs 
they ſaid was nauſeous, and a crowd 
was troubleſome; a quiet privacy was 
their ambition. Some few of them J 
believe ſaid this in earneſt, and were 
making a proviſion againſt future 


want, that they might enjoy their age 
with eaſe: they ſaw the happinefs of 


a private life, and promifed -to them- 
felves a bleſſing, which every day it was 
in their power to poſleſs. But they 
deferred it, and lingered ſtill at court, 
becauſe they thought they had not yet 
enough to make them happy ; they 


would have more, and laid in to make 


their ſolitude luxurious, A wretched 


philoſophy, which Epicurus never 
taught them in his garden: they loved 
the proſpect of this quiet in reverſion, 
but were not willing to have it in poſ- 
ſeſſion; they would firſt be old, and 
made as ſure of health and life, as if 
both of them were at their diſpoſe. 
But put them to the neceſſity of a pre- 
ſent choice, and they preferred conti- 
nuance in power : like the wretch who 


called death to his aſſiſtance, but re- 
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fuſed him when he came. The great 
Scipio was not of their opinion, who 
indeed ſought honours in his youth, 
and indured the fatigues with which he 
purchaſed them. He ſerved his coun- 
try when it was in need of his courage 
and conduct, until he thought it was 
time to ſerve himſelf: but diſmounted 
from the ſaddle when he found the beaſt 
which bore him began to grow reſtiff 
and ungovernable. But your Lordſhip 
has given us a better example of mode- 
ration. You faw betimes that ingrati- 
tude is not confined to commonwealths ; 
and therefore though you were formed 
alike, for the greateſt of civil employ- 
ments, and military commands, yet 
you puſhed not your fortune to riſe in 
either ; but contented yourſelf with 
being capable, as much as any whoſo- 
ever, of defending your country with 
your ſword, or afliſting it with your 
counſel, when you were called. For 
the reſt, the reſpect and love which was 
paid you, not only in the province 
where you live, but generally by all 
who had the happineſs to know you, 
was a wiſe exchange for the honours 
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of the court: a place of forgetfulneſs, 
at the beſt, for well-deſervers. It is 
neceſſary for the poliſhing of manners, 
to have breathed that air, but it is in- 
fectious even to the beſt morals to live 
always in it. It is a dangerous com- 
merce, where an honeſt man is ſure at 
the firſt of being cheated; and he re- 
covers not his loſſes, but by learning 
to cheat others. The undermining 
{mile becomes at length habitual ; and 
the drift of his plauſible converſation, 
is only to flatter one, that he may be- 
tray another. Yet it is good to have 
been a looker- on, without venturing to 
play; that a man may know falſe dice 
another time, though he never means 
to uſe them. I commend not him who 
never knew a court, but him who for- 
ſakes it becauſe he knows it. A young 
man deſerves no praiſe, who out of me- 
lancholy zeal leaves the world before 
he has well tried it, and runs headlong 
into religion. He who carries a maiden- 
head into a cloiſter, is ſometimes apt 
to loſe it there, and to repent of his re- 
pentance. He only is like to endure 
auſterities, who has already found the 
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inconvenience of pleaſures. For almoſt 
every man will be making experiments 
in one part or another of his life: and 
the danger is the leſs when we are 
young; for having tried it early, we 
ſhall not be apt to repeat it afterwards. 

Your Lordſhip therefore may pro- 
perly be ſaid to have choſen a retreat, 
and not to have choſen it until you had 
maturely weighed the advantages of riſ- 
ing higher with the hazards of the fall. 
© Res non parta labore, ſed relicta,“ 
was thought by a poet to be one of the 
requiſites to a happy life. Why ſhould 
a reaſonable man put it into the power 
of fortune to make him miſerable, 
when his anceſtors have taken care to 
releaſe him from her? let him venture, 
ſays Horace, Qui zonam perdidit.”” 
He who has nothing, plays ſecurely, 
for he may win, and cannot be poorer 
if he loſes. But he who is born to a 
plentiful eſtate, and is ambitious of of- 
fices at court, ſets a ſtake to fortune, 
which ſhe can ſeldom anſwer : if he 
gains nothing, he loſes ali, or part of 
what was once his own; and if he gets, 


he cannot be certain but he may re- 
fund. 
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In ſhort, however he ſucceeds, it is 
covetouſneſs that induced him firſt to 
play, and covetouſneſs is the undoubt- 
ed ſign of ill ſenſe at bottom. The 
odds are againſt him, that he loſes; 
and one loſs may be of more conſe- 
quence to him than all his former win- 
nings. It is like the preſent war of the 
Chriſtians againſt the Turk; every year 
they gain a victory, and by that a town; 
but if they are once defeated, they loſe 
a province at a blow, and endanger the 
ſafety of the whole empire. Vou, my 
Lord, enjoy your quiet in a garden, 
where you have not only the leiſure of 
thinking, but the pleaſure to think of 
nothing which can diſcompoſe your 
mind. A good conſcience is a port 
which 1s land-locked on every fide, and 
where no winds can poſſibly invade, no 
tempeſts can ariſe. There a man may 
ſtand upon the ſhore, and not only ſee 
his own image, but that of his Maker, 
clearly reflected from the undiſturbed 
and filent waters. Reaſon wasintended 
for a bleſſing, and ſuch it is to men of 
honour and integrity; who deſire no 
more than what they are able to give 
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themſelves; like the happy old Cori- 


cyan, whom my author deſcribes in 
his fourth Georgic ; whoſe fruits and 
ſallads, on which he lived contented, 
were all of his own growth, and his own 
plantation. Virgil ſeems to think that the 
bleſſings of a country life are not com- 
plete, without an improvement of know- 
ledge by contemplation and reading. 


O fortunatos nimiùm, bona ſi ſua norint, 
Agricolas ! 


It is but half poſſeſſion not to un- 
derſtand that happineſs which we poſ- 
ſeſs: a foundation of good ſenſe, and 
a cultivation of learning, are required 
to give a ſeaſoning to retirement, and 
make us taſte the bleſſing. God has 
beſtowed on your Lordſhip the firſt of 
theſe, and you have beſtowed on your- 
ſelf the ſecond. Eden was not made 
for beaſts, though they were ſuffered 
to live in it, but for their maſter, who 
ſtudied God in the works of his crea- 
tion. Neither could the devil have 
been happy there with all his know- 
ledge, for he wanted innocence to make 
him ſo. . He brought envy, malice, and 
ambition into paradiſe, which. ſoured 
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to him the ſweetneſs of the place. 
Wherever inordinate affections are, it 
is hell. Such only can enjoy the 
country, who are capable of thinking 
when they are there, and have left their 
paſſions behind them in the town. 
Then they are prepared for ſolitude; 
and in that ſolitude is prepared for them 


Et ſecura quies, et neſcia fallere vita. 


As I began this dedication with a 
verſe of Virgil, ſo I conclude it with 
another. The continuance of your 
health, to enjoy that happineſs which 
you ſo well deſerve, and which you 
have provided for yourſelf, is the ſincere 
and earneſt wiſh of 


Your Lordſhip's 
moſt devoted, and 


moſt obedient ſervant, 


JOHN DRYDEN 


* 
+ 
N. 
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TEORG1CS 


By Mx. ADDISON. 


V IR GIL may be reckoned the firſt who in- 


troduced three new kinds of poetry among 

the Romans, which he copied after three 
the greateſt maſters of Greece. 'Theocritus and 
Homer have ſtill diſputed for the advantage over him 
in paſtoral and heroics, but I think all are unanim- 
ous in giving him the precedence to Heſiod in his 
Georgics. The truth of it is, the ſweetneſs and 
ruſticity of a paſtoral cannot be ſo well expreſt in 
any other tongue as in the Greek, when rightly 
mixt and qualified with the Doric dialect, nor can 
the majeſty of an heroic poem any where appear fo 
well as in this language, which has a natural great- 
nels in it, and can be often rendered more deep and 


lonorous by the pronunciation of the Ionians. But 
Vo, I. 
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in the middle ſtile, where the writers in both tongues 
are on a level, we ſee how far Virgil has excelled all 
who have written in the ſame way with him. 

There has been abundance of criticiſm ſpent on 
Virgil's Paſtorals and Æneids, but the Georgics are 
a ſubject which none of the critics have ſufficiently 
taken into their conſideration 3 moſt of them paſi- 
ing it over in ſilence, or caſting it under the ſame 
head with Paſtoral ; a diviſion by no means proper, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe the ſtile of a huſbandman ought 
to be imitated in a Georgic, as that of a ſhepherd 
is in Paſtoral. But though the ſcene of both theſe 
poems lies in the ſame place; the ſpeakers in them 
are of a quite different character, ſince the precepts 
of huſbandry are not to be delivered with the fim- 
plicity of a plough-man, but with the addreſs of a 
poet. No rules therefore that relate to Paſtoral, 
can any way affect the Georgics, which fall under 
that claſs of poetry, which confiſts in giving plain 
and direct inſtructions to the reader; whether they 
be moral duties, as thoſe of Theognis and Pythago- 
ras ; or philoſophical ſpeculations, as thoſe of Ara- 
tus and Lucretius; or rules of practice, as thoſe ot 
Heſiod and Virgil. Among theſe different kinds 
of ſubjeAs, that which the Georgics goes upon, 13 
I think the meaneſt and leaſt improving, but the 
moſt pleaſing and delightful. Precepts of morality, 
beſides the natural corruption of our tempers, which 
makes us averſe to them, are ſo abſtracted from 
ideas of ſenſe, that they ſeldom give an opportunity 
for thoſe beautiful deſcriptions and images which 
are the ſpirit and life of poetry. Natural philoſophy 
has indeed ſenſible objects to work upon, but then 
it often puzzles the reader with the intricacy of its 
notions, and perplexes him with a multitude of its 
diſputes. But this kind of poetry I am now ſpeal- 
ing of, addreſſes itſelf wholly to the imagination; 
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it is altogether converſant among the fields and 
woods, and has the moſt delightful part of nature 
for its province. It raiſes in our minds a pleaſing 
variety of ſcenes and landſcapes, whilſt it teaches 
us; and makes the drieſt of its precepts look like a 
deſcription. A Georgic thercfore is ſome part of 
« the ſcience of huſbandry put into a pleaſing dreſs, 
and ſet off with allthe beauties and embelliſhments 
of poetry.” Now lince this ſcience of huſbandry 
is of a very large extent, the poet ſhews his ſkill in 
ſingling out ſuch precepts to proceed on, as are uſe- 
ful, and at the ſame time moiſt capable of ornament. 
Virgil was ſo well acquainted with this ſecret, that to 
ſet off his firſt Georgic, he has run into a ſet of pre- 
cepts, which are almoſt foreign to his ſubject, in 
that beautiful account he gives us of the ſigns in na- 
ö ture, which precede the changes of the weather. 


85 And if there be ſo much art in the choice of fit 
n precepts, there is ſo much more required in the 
y treating of them ; that they may fall in after each 
o- other by a natural unforced method, and ſhew them- 
Si ſelves in the beſt and moſt advantageous light. 


They ſhould all be fo finely wrought together in the 
lame piece, that no coarſe ſeam may diſcover where 
they join, as in a curious brede of needlework, one 
colour falls away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another 
riſes ſo inſenſibly, that we fee the variety without 
being able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the 
one from the firſt appearance of the other. Nor 1s 
it ſuſficient to range and diſpoſe this body of precepts 
into a clear and eaſy method, unleſs they are deliver- 
ed to us in the moſt pleaſing and agreeable manner. 
for there are ſeveral ways of conveying the fame truth 
to the mind of man; and to chooſe the ꝓleaſanteſt of 
theſe ways, is that which chiefly diſtinguiſhes poetry 
from proſe, and makes Virgil's rules of huſbandr 


pleaſanter to read than 1 Where the proſe- 
2 
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writer tells us plainly what ought to be done, the 
poet often conceals the precept in a deſcription, and 
repreſents his countryman performing the action in 
in which he would inſtruct his reader. Where the 
one ſets out as fuliy and diſtinctly as he can, all the 
parts of the truth, which he would communicate 
to us; the other ſingles out the moſt pleaſing circum- 
ſtance of this truth, and ſo conveys the whole in a 
more diverting manner to the underſtanding. I ſhall 
give one inſtance out of a multitude of this nature 
that might be found in the Georgics, where the 
reader may ſee the different ways Virgil has taken to * 
expreſo the ſame thing, and how much pleaſanter n 
every manner of expreſſion is, than the plain and di- 0 

n 
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rect mention of it would have been. It is in the ſecond 
Georgic, where he tells us what trees will bear graſt- 


ing on each other. a 
0 

Et ſæpe alterius ramos impune videmus 2 
Vertere in alterius, mutatamque inſita mala b 
Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. tt 
——dteriles Platani malos geſſere valentes, hi 
Caſtaneæ fagos, ornuſque incanuit albo th 
Flore pyri: glandemque ſuis fregere ſub ulmis. im 
Nec longum tempus: et ingens th 

Exiit ad cœlum ramis felicibus arbos : W 
Miraturque novas frondes et non ſua poma. 1 

0 

Here we ſee the poet conſidered all the effects of th 
this union between trees of different kinds, and took tu 


notice of that effect which had the moſt ſurprize, of 


and by conſequence the moſt delight in it, to expreſs pl 
the capacity that was in them of being thus united. be 
This way of writing is every where much in uſe th 
among the poets, and is particularly practiſed by PI 

W. 


Virgil, who loves to ſuggeſt a truth indirectly, and 
without giving us a full and open view of it; to let 
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us ſee juſt ſo much as will naturally lead the imagi— 
nation into all the parts that lie concealed. This is 
wondertully diverting to the underſtanding, thus to 
receive a precept, that enters as it were through a 
bye-way, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
whole train after it. For here the mind, which 1s 
always delighted with its own diſcoveries, only takes 
the hint from the poet, and ſeems to work out the 
reſt by the ſtrength of her own faculties. 

But ſince the inculcating precept upon precept, 
will at length prove tireſome to the reader, if he 
meets with no entertainment, the poet mult take 
care not to encumber his poem with too much buſi- 
neſs : but ſometimes to relieve the ſubje& with a 
moral reflexion, or let it reſt a while for the ſake of 
a pleaſant and pertinent digreſſion. Nor is it ſuffi- 
cient to run out into beautiful and diverting digreſ- 
Bons (as it is generally thought) unleſs they are 
brought in aptly, and are ſomething of a piece with 
the main deſign of the Georgic : ior they ought to 
have a remote alliance at leaſt to the ſubject, that ſo 
the whole poem may be more uniform and agreeable 
in all its parts We ſhould never quite loſe ſight of 
the country, though we are fomctimes entertained 
with a diſtant proſpect of it. Of this nature are 
Virgil's deſcriptions of the original of agriculture, 
of the fruitſulneſs of Italy, of a country life, and 
the like, which are not brought in by force, but na- 
turally rife out of the principal arg zument and deſign 
ef the poem. I know no one digreſſion i in the Geor- 
gics that may ſeem to contradict this obſervation, 
befides that in the latter end of the firſt book, where 
the poet lanches out into a diſcourſe of the battle of 
Pharſalia, and the actions of Auguſtus :. but it is 
worth while to conſider how admirably he has turn- 
ed the courſe of his narration into its proper channel, 
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and made his huſbandman concerned even in what 
relates to the battle, in thoſe inimitable lines. 


Scilicet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila: 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris. 


And afterwards ſpeaking of Auguſtus's actions, he 
{till remembers that agriculture ought to be ſome 
way hinted at throughout the whole poem, 


Non ullus aratio 
Dignus honos : ſqualent abductis arva colonis : 
Et curve rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 


We now come to the ſtile which 1s proper to a 
Georgic : and indeed this is the part on which the 
poet muſt lay out all his ſtrength, that his words 
may be warm and glowing, and that every thing he 
deſcribes may immediately prefent itſelf, and rife up 
to the reader's view. He ought in particular to be 
careful of not letting his ſubject debaſe his ſtile, and 
betray him into a meanneſs of expreſſion, but every 
where to keep up his verſe in all the pomp of num- 
bers, and dignity of words. 

I think nothing whick is a phraſe or ſaying in com- 
mon talk, ſhould be admitted into a ſerious poem; 
becauſe it takes off from the ſolemnity of the ex- 
preſton, and gives it too great a turn of familiarity : 
much leſs ought the low phraſes and terms of art, 
that are adapted to huſbandry, have any place in ſuch 
a work as the Georgic, which is not to appear in the 
natural ſimplicity and nakedaeſs of its ſubject, but 
in the pleaſanteſt dreſs that poetry can beſtow on it. 
Thus Virgil, to deviate from the common form ot 


words would not make uſe of tempore“ but © y 
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« dere” in his firſt verſe, and every where elſe 
abounds with metaphors, Greciſms, and circumlo- 
cutions, to give his verſe the greater pomp, and 
preſerve it from ſinking into a plebeian ſtile. And 
herein conſiſts Virgil's maſterpiece, who has not 
only excelled all other poets, but even himſelt, 
in the language of his Georgics, where we re- 
ceive more ſtrong and lively ideas of things from 
his words, than we could have done from the ob- 
jects themſelves: and find our imaginations more 


aftected by his deſcriptions, than they would have 


been by the very fight of what he deſcribes. 

I ſhall now, after this ſhort ſcheme of rules, con- 
ſider the different ſucceſs that Heſiod and Virgil 
have met with in this kind of poetry, which may 
give us ſome further notion of the excellence of the 
Georgics. To begin with Heſiod; if we may gueſs 
at his character from his writings, he had much 
more of the huſbandman than the poet in his tem- 
per; he was wonderfully grave, diſcreet, and fru- 
gal; he lived altogether in the country, and was 
probably, for his great prudence, the oracle of the 
whole neighbourhood. Theſe principles of good 
huſbandry ran through his works, and directed him 
to the choice of tillage and merchandize, for the 
ſubject of that which 1s the moſt celebrated of them. 


He is every where bent on inſtruction, avoids all 
manner of digreſſions, and does not {tir out of the 


field once in the whole Georgic. His method in 
deſcribing month after month with its proper ſeaſons 
and employments, is too grave and {imple ; it takes 
off from the ſurprize and variety of the poem, and 
makes the whole look but like a modern almanack 
in verſe. The reader is carried through a courſe of 
weather, and may beforchand gueſs whether he is 
to meet with ſnow or rain, cloudsor ſunſhine, in the 
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next deſcription. His deſcriptions indeed have 
abundance of nature in them, but then it is nature 
in her ſimplicity and undreſs. Thus when he ſpeaks 
of January, The wild beaſts, ſays he, run ſhiver- 
« ing through the woods with their heads ſtooping 
« to the ground and their tails clapt between their 
legs; the goats and oxen are. almoſt flead with 
« cold; but it is not fo bad with the ſheep, becauſe 
« they have a thick coat of wool about them. The 
«© old men too are bitterly pinched with the weather, 
< but the young girls feel nothing of it, who fit at 
© home with their mothers by a warm fire-ſide.“ 
Thus does the old gentleman give himſelf up to a 
looſe kind of tattle, rather than endeavour after a 
juſt poetical deſcription. Nor has he ſhewn more 
of art or judgment in the precepts he has given us, 
which are ſown ſo very thick, that they clog the 
poem too much, and are often ſo minute and full 
of circumſtances, that they weaken and un nerve 


his verſe. But after all, we are beholden to him for 


the firſt rough ſketch of a Georgic : where we may 
ſtill diſcover ſomething venerable in the antiqueneſs 
of the work; but if we would ſee the deſign en- 
larged, the figures reformed, the colouring laid on, 
and the whole piece finiſhed, we muſt expect it from 
a greater maſter's hand, 

Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage and plant- 
ing into two books, which Heſiod bas difpatched 
in half a one; but has ſo raiſed the natural rudenefs 
and ſimplicity of his ſubject with ſuch a ſignificancy 
of expreſhon, ſuch a pomp of verſe, ſuch variety of 
tranſitions, - and ſuch a ſolemn air in his reflexions, 
that if we look on both poets together, we ſee in one 
the plainneſs of a downright countryman, and in 
the other, ſomething of a ruſtic majeſty, like that 
of a Roman dictator at the plough-tail. He delivers 
the meaneſt of his precepts with a kind of grandeur, 
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he breaks the clods and toſſes the dung about with 
an air of gracefuineſs. His prognoſtications of the 
weather are taken out of Aratus, where we may fee 
how judiciouſly he has picked out thoſe. that are moſt 
proper for his huſbandman's obſervation ; how he 


has enforced the expreſhon, and heightened the 


images which he found in the original. 

The ſecond book has more wit in it, and a greater 
boldneſs in its metaphors than any of the reſt. The 
poet with a great beauty applies oblivion, ignorance, 
wonder, deſire, and the like, to his trees. T he laſt 


Georgic has indeed as many metaphors, but not ſo 


daring as this; for human thoughts and paſſions 


may be more naturally aſcribed to a bee, than to an 
inanimate plant. He who reads over the pleaſures. 


of a country life, as they are deſcribed by Virgil in 


the latter end of this book, can ſcarce be of Virgil's 


mind 1n preferring even the life of a philoſopher toit. 
We may I think read the poet's clime in his de- 


ſcription, for he ſeems to have been in a ſweat at the 


writing of it. 
— O quis me gelidis ſub montibus Hæmi 
Siſtat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra ? 


And 1s * where mentioning among his chief 
e coolneſs of his ſhades and rivers, 


pleaſures, t 
vales and grottos, which a more northern poet 
would have omitted for the deſcription of a ſunny 
hill, and fire- ſide. 

The third Georgie ſeems to be the moſt laboured 
of them all; there is a wonderful vigour and ſpirit 


in the deſcription of the horſe and chariot- race. The 


force of love is repreſented in noble inſtances, and 


very ſublime expreſſions. The Scythian winter- 


piece, appears ſo very cold and bleak to the eye, that 


a man can ſcarce look on it without ſhivering. The 


murrain at the end has all the expreſſiveneſs that 
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words can give. It was here that the poet ſtrained 
hard to out- do Lucretius in the deſcription of his 


plague; and if the reader would ſee what ſucceſs he 


had, he may find it at large in Scaliger. 

But Vigil ſeems no where ſo well pleafed a; 
when he is got among his bees in the fourth Georgic; 
and ennobles the actions of ſo trivial a creature; 
with metaphors drawn from the moſt important con- 
cerns of mankind. His verſes are not in a grear- 
er noiſe and hurry in the battles of Æneas and Tur- 
nus, than in the engagement of two ſwarms. And 
as in his Æneis he compares the labour of his Trojans 
to thoſe of bees and piſmires, here he compares the 
labours of the bees to thofe of the Cyclops. In 
ſhort, the laft Georgie was a good prelude to the 
Eneis; and very well ſhewed what the poet could 
do in the defcription of what was really great, by 
his deſcribing the mock-grandeur of an inſect with 
ſo good a grace. There is more pleaſantneſs in the 
little platform of a garden, which he gives us about 
the middle of this book, than in all the ſpacious 
walks and water-works of Rapin. The ſpeech of 
Proteus, at the end can never be enough admired, 
and was indeed very fit to conclude ſo divine a work. 

After this particular account of the beauties in 
the Georgics, I ſhould in the next place endeavour 
to point out its imperfections if it has any. But 
though I think there are ſome few parts in it that are 
not fo beautiful as the reſt, I ſhall not preſume to 
name them, as rather ſuſpeding my own judgment, 
than I can believe a fault to be in that poem, which 
lay ſo long under Virgil's correction, and had his 
laſt hand put to it. The firſt Georgic was probably 
burleſqued in the author's lifetime; for we ſtill 
find in the ſcholiaits a verſe that ridicules 
part of a line tranſlated from Heſiod; “ nu- 
“dus ara, ſere nudus. — And we may cafily gueſs 
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at the judgment of this extraordinary critic, who- 
ever he was, from his cenſuring this particular pre- 
cept. We may be ſure Virgil would not have tranſ- 
lated it from Heſiod, had he not diſcovered ſome 
beauty in it; and indeed the beauty of it is what I have 
before obſerved to be frequently met with in Virgil, 
the delivering the precept ſo indirectly, and ſingling 
out the particular circumſtance of ſowing and 
ploughing naked, to ſuggeſt to us that theſe employ- 
ments are proper only in the hot ſeaſon of the year. 


I ſhall not here compare the ſtile of the Georgics 


with that of Lucretius, which the reader may ſee 
already done in the Preface to the ſecond volume of 
Miſcellany Poems ; but ſhall conclude this poem to 
be the moſt complete, elaborate, and finiſhed piece of 
all antiquity. The Aneis indeed is of a nobler 
kind, but the Georgic is more periect in its kind. 
The ZEneis has a greater variety of beauties in it, 
but thoſe of the Georgic are more exquiſite. In ſhort, 
the Georgic has all the perfections that can be ex- 
pected in a poem written by the greateſt poet in the 
flower of his age, when his invention was ready, his 
imagination warm, his judgment ſettled, and all 
his faculties in their full vigour and maturity, 
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words can give. It was here that the poet ſtrained 
hard to out-do Lucretius in the deſcription of his 
plague; and if the reader would ſee what ſucceſs he 
had, he may find it at large in Scaliger. 

But Vigil ſeems no where ſo well pleafed az 
when he is got among his bees in the fourth Georgic; 
and ennobles the actions of ſo trivial a creature; 
with metaphors drawn from the moſt important con- 
cerns of mankind. His verſes are not in a great- 
er noiſe and hurry in the battles of Aneas and Tur- 
nus, than 11 the engagement of two ſwarms. And 
as in his Æneis he compares the labour of his Trojans 
to thoſe of bees and piſmires, here he compares the 
labours of the bees to thofe of the Cyclops. In 
ſhort, the laft Georgic was a good prelude to the 
Eneis; and very well ſhewed what the poet could 
do in the defcription of what was really great, by 
his deſcribing the mock-grandeur of an infect with 
ſo good a grace. There is more pleaſantneſs in the 
little platform of a garden, which he gives us about 
the middle of this book, than in all the ſpacious 
walks and water-works of Rapin. The ſpeech of 
Proteus, at the end can never be enough admired, 
and was indeed very fit to conclude ſo divine a work. 

After this particular account of the beauties in 
the Georgics, I ſhould in the next place endeavour 
to point out its imperfections if it has any. But 
though I think there are ſome few parts in it that are 
not ſo beautiful as the reſt, I ſhall not preſume to 
name them, as rather ſuſpecting my own judgment, 
than I can believe a fault to be in that poem, which 
lay ſo long under Virgil's correction, and had his 
laſt hand put to it. The firſt Georgic was probably 
burleſqued in the author's lifetime; for we ſtill 
find in the ſcholiaits a verſe that ridicules 
part of a line tranſlated from Heſiod; “ nu- 
* qdus ara, ſere nudus,”—— And we may eaſily guets 
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at the judgment of this extraordinary critic, who- 
ever he was, from his cenſuring this particular pre- 
cept. We may be ſure Virgil would not have tranſ- 
lated it from Heſiod, had he not diſcovered ſome 
beauty in it; and indeed the beauty of it is what J have 
before obſerved to be frequently met with in Virgil, 
the delivering the precept ſo indirectly, and ſingling 
out the particular circumſtance of ſowing and 
ploughing naked, to ſuggeſt to us that theſe employ- 
ments are proper only in the hot ſeaſon of the year. 


I ſhall not here compare the ſtile of the Georgics 


with that of Lucretius, which the reader may ſee 
already done in the Preface to the ſecond volume of 
Miſcellany Poems ; but ſhall conclude this poem to 
be the moſt complete, elaborate, and finiſhed piece of 
all antiquity. The Mneis indeed is of a nobler 
kind, but the Georgic 1s more perfect in its kind. 
The Eneis has a greater variety of beauties in it, 
but thoſe of the Georgic are more exquiſite. In ſhort, 
the Georgic has all the perfections that can be ex- 
pected in a poem written by the greateſt poet in the 
flower of his age, when his invention was ready, his 
imagination warm, his judgment ſettled, and all 
his faculties in their full vigour and maturity, 
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The poet, in the beginning of this book, propounds 
the general deſign of each Georgic : and, after 4 
ſolemn invocation of all the Gods who are any way 
related to his ſulject, he addreſſes himſelf in par- 
ticular to Auguſius, whom he compliments with 
divinity ; and after ſtrikes into his buſineſs, He 
ſhews the different kinds of tillage proper to 
different ſoils, traces out the original of agricul- 
ture, gives a catalogue of the buſbandman's tools, 
ſpecifies the employments peculiar to each ſeaſon, de- 
feribes the changes of the weather, with the ſigns 
in heaven and earth that forebode them. Inſtan- 
ces many of the prodigies that happened near the 
time of Julius Cæſur's death. And fhuts up all 
with a ſupplication to the Gods for the ſafety of 

| 4ugu/ius, and the preſervation of Rome, 
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HAT makes a plenteous harveſt, when 
| to turn 
The fruitful ſoil, and when to ſow the corn ; 
The care of ſheep, of oxen, and of kine ; 
And how to raiſe on elms the teeming vine; 
The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 5 
I ſing, Mecænas, and I ſing to thee, 
Ye Deities } who fields and plains protect 
Who rule the ſeaſons, and the year ay 4 
Bacchus and foſt'ring Ceres, Pow'rs divine, 


Who gave us corn for maſt, for water wine: 10 
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Ye Fawns, propitious to the rural ſwains, 

YeNymphsthat haunt the mountains and theplains, 

Join in my work, and to my numbers bring 

Your needful ſuccour, for your gifts I ſing. 

And thou, whoſe trident ſtruck the teeming earth, 

And made a paſlage for the courſer's birth; 16 

And thou, for whom the Cæan ſhore ſuſtains 

The milky herds, that graze the flow'ry plains ; 

And thou, the ſhepherds tutelary God, 

Leave, for a while, O Pan ! thy lov'd abode: 20 

And, if Arcadian fleeces be thy care, 

From fields and mountains to my ſong repair, 

Inventor, Pallas, of the fat'ning oil, 

T hou founder of the plough and plough-man's toil ; 

And thou, whoſe hands the ſhroud-like cypreſs 
rear; 25 

Come all ye Gods and Goddeſſes that wear 

The rural honours, and increaſe the year. 

You, who ſupply the ground with ſeeds of grain; 

And you, who ſwell thoſe ſeeds with kindly rain : 

And chiefly thou, whoſe undetermin'd ſtate 30 

Is yet the buſineſs of the Gods debate; 

Whether in after-times to be declar'd 

The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar 
guard, 


C 
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Or o'er the fruits and ſeaſons to preſide, 
And the round circuit of the year to guide; 35 
Pow'rful of bleſſings, which thou ſtrew'ſt around, 
And with thy Goddeſs mother's myrtle crown'd. 
Or wilt thou, Cæſar, chuſe the watry reign, 

To ſmooth the ſurges, and correct the main ? 
Then mariners, in ſtorms, to thee ſhall pray, 40 
Ev'n utmoſt Thule ſhall thy pow'r obey; 

And Neptune ſhall reſign the faſces of the ſea, 
The wat'ry virgins for thy bed ſhall ſtrive, 

And Tethys all her waves in dowry give. 

Or wilt thou bleſs our ſummers with thy rays, 45 
And ſeated near the Balance, poiſe the days : 
Where in the void of heav'n a ſpace is free, 
Betwixt the Scorpion and the Maid, for thee. 
The Scorpion ready to receive thy laws, 

Yields half his region, and contracts his claws. 50 
W hatever part of heav'n thou ſhalt obtain, 

For let not hell preſume of ſuch a reign ; 

Nor let ſo dire a thirſt of empire move 

Thy mind, to leave thy kindred Gods above. 
Tho' Greece admires Elyſium's bleſt retreat, 55 
Tho' Proſerpine affects her filent ſeat, 
And, importun'd by Ceres to remove, 
Prefers the fields below to thoſe above. 
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But thou, propitious Cæſar! guide my courſe, 

And to my bold endeavours add thy force, 60 

Pity the poet's and the ploughman's cares, 

Int'reſt thy greatneſs in our mean affairs, 

Aud uſe thyſelf betimes to hear and grant our 
pray'rs. | 

While yet the ſpring is young, while earth un— 

binds | 

Her frozen boſom to the weſtern winds; 65 

While mountain-ſnows diſſolve againſt the ſun, 

And ſtreams, yet new, from precipices run ; 

Ev'n in this early dawning of the year, 

Produce the plough, and yoke the ſturdy ſteer, 

And goad him till he groans beneath his toil, 70 

Till the bright ſhare is bury'd in the ſoil. 

That crop rewards the greedy peaſant's pains, 

Which twice the ſun, and twice the cold ſuſtains» 

And burſts the crowded barns, with more than 
promis'd gains. | 

But ere we ſtir the yet unbroken ground, 75 

The various courſe of ſeaſons muſt be found; 

The weather, and the ſetting of the winds, 

The culture ſuiting to the ſev'ral kinds 


Of ſeeds and plants, and what will thrive and riſe, 


And what the genius of the ſoil denies. 80 
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This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres ſuits; 

That other loads the trees with happy fruits; 

A fourth with graſs, unbidden, decks the ground : 

Thus Tmolus is with yellow ſaffron crown'd ; 

India, black ebon and white ivory bears ; 85 

And ſoft Idume weeps her od'rous tears. 

Thus Pontus ſends her beaver ſtones from far; 

And naked Spaniards temper ſteel for war. 

Epirus for th' Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of running ſteeds. go 

This is th' original contract; theſe the laws 

Impos'd by nature, and by nature's cauſe, 

On ſundry places, when Deucalion hurl'd 

His mother's entrails on the deſart world : 

Whence men, a hard laborious kind, were born, 

Then borrow part of winter for thy corn: 96 

And early with thy team the glebe in furrows 
turn, 

That while the turf lies open and unbound, 

Succeeding ſuns may bake the mellow ground. 

But if the ſoil be barren, orly ſcar 100 

The ſurface, and but lightly print the ſhare, 

When cold Arcturus riſes with the ſun : 


Leſt wicked weeds the corn ſhould over-run 
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In watry foils ; or Jeſt the barren ſand 

Shou'd ſuck the moiſture from the thirſty land. 105 

Both theſe unhappy ſoils the ſwain forbears, 

And keeps a ſabbath of alternate years : 

That the ſpent earth may gather heat again; 

And better'd by ceſſation, bear the grain, 

At leaſt where vetches, pulſe, and tares have ſtood- 

And ſtalks of lupines grew (a ſtubborn wood.) 110 

Th' enſuing ſeaſon, in return, may bear 

The bearded product of the golden year, 

For flax and oats will burn the tender field, 

And ſleepy poppies harmful harveſts yield, 115 

But ſweet viciſſitudes of reſt and toil 

Make eaſy labour, and renew the ſoil, 

Yet ſprinkle ſordid aſhes all around, 

And load with fat'ning dung thy fallow ground. 

Thus change of ſeeds for meagre ſoils is beſt; 120 
And earth manur'd, not idle, though at reſt. 

| Long practice has a ſure improvement found, 

With kindled fires to burn the barren ground; 

When the light ſtubble, to the flames reſign'd 

Is driv'n along, and crackles in the wind. 125 

Whether from hence the hollow womb of earth 


Is warm'd with ſecret ſtrength for better birth ; 
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Or when the latent vice is cur'd by fire, 
Redundant humours thro' the pores expire; 


129 
Or that the warmth diſtends the chinks, and makes 


New breathings, whence new nouriſhment ſhe 
takes ; 

Or that the heat the gaping ground conſtrains, 

New knits the ſurface, and new ſtrings the veins, 

Leſt ſoaking ſhow'rs ſhould pierce her ſecret ſeat, 

Or freezing boreas chill her genial heat ; 


133 


Or ſcorching ſuns too violently beat. 


Nor is the profit ſmall, the peaſant makes, 
Who ſmooths with harrows, or who pounds with 
rakes 
The crumbling clods : nor Ceres from on high 
Regards his labours with a grudging eye; 140 
Nor his, who plows acroſs the furrow'd grounds, 
And on the back of earth inflicts new wounds ; 
For he with frequent exerciſe commands 
Th' unwilling foil, and tames the ſtubborn lands 
Ye ſwains, invoke the Pow'rs who rule the ky 
For a moiſt ſummer, and a winter dry : I45 
For winter drought rewards the peaſant's pain, 
And broods indulgent on the bury'd grain. 
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Hence Myſia boaſts her harveſts, and the tops 

Of Gargarus admire their happy crops. 150 

When firſt the ſoil receives the fruitful ſeed, 

Make no delay, but cover it with ſpeed: 

So fenc'd from cold; the pliant furrows break, 

Before the ſurly clod reſiſts the rake. 

And call the floods from high, to ruſh amain 155 

With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the teeming 
grain. 

Then when the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 

And ſhrivell'd herbs on with'ring ſtems decay, 

The wary ploughman, on the mountain's brow, 

Undams his watry ſtores, huge torrents flow; 160 

And, rattling down the rocks, large moiſture 
yield, 

Temp'ring the thirſty fever of the field. 

And leſt the ſtem, too feeble for the freight, 

Shou'd ſcarce ſuſtain the head's unweildy weight, 

Sends in his feeding flocks betimes t' invade 165 

The riſing bulk of the luxuriant blade ; 

Ere yet th' aſpiring offspring of the grain 

O'ertops the ridges of the furrow'd plain: 

And drains the ſtanding waters, when they yield 

To0 large a bey'rage to the drunken field, 1 70 
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But moſt in autumn, and the ſhow'ry ſpring, 

W hen dubious months uncertain weather bring : 
When fountains open, when impetuous rain 
Swells haſty brooks, and pours upon the plain; 
When earth with flime and mud is cover'd o'er, 175 
Or hollow places ſpue their wat'ry ſtore. . 

Nor yet the ploughman, nor the lab'ring ſteer, 
Suſtain alone the hazards of the year; 

But glutton geeſe, and the Strymonian crane, 
With foreign troops, invade the tender grain: 180 
And tow'ring weeds malignant ſhadows yield ; 
And ſpreading ſucc'ry chokes the riſing field. 
The fire of Gods and men, with hard decrees, 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with eaſe : 

And wills that mortal men, inur'd to toil, 185 
Shou'd exerciſe, with pains, the grudging ſoil, 
Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, 

And whetted human induſtry by care: 

Himſelf did handy-crafts and arts ordain; 

Nor ſuffer'd ſloth to ruſt his active reign. 190 
Ere this, no peaſant vex'd the peaceful ground, 
Which only turfs and greens for altars found: 
No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 


Diſtinguiſh'd acres of litigious grounds : 
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But all was common, and the fruitful earth 195 
Was free to give her unexacted birth. 

Jove added venom to the viper's brood, 

And ſwell'd, with raging ſtorms, the peaceful flood: 
Commiſſion'd hungry wolves t' infeſt the fold, 
And ſhook from oaken leaves the liquid gold. 205 
Remov'd from human reach the chearful fire, 
And from the rivers bade the wine retire : 
That ſtudious need might uſeful arts explore; 
From furrow' d fields to reap the foodful ſtore: 
And force the veins of claſhing Aints t expire 205 
The lurking ſeeds of their celeitial fire, 

'Then firſt on ſeas the hollow'd alder ſwam ; 
Then ſailors quarter'd heaven, and found a name 
For ev'ry fix d and ev'ry wand'ring ſtar : 

'The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 210 
'Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were found, 
And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurround: 
And caſting nets were ſpread in ſhallow brooks, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks, 
Then ſaws were tooth'd, and ſounding axes made; 
(For wedges firſt did yielding wood invade,) 216 
And various arts in order did ſucceed, 


(W hat cannot endleſs labour, urg'd by need?) 
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Firſt Ceres taught, the ground with grain to ſow, 
And arm'd with iron ſhares the crooked plough, 220 
When now Dodonian oaks no more ſupply'd 
Their maſt, and trees their foreſt fruit deny'd. 
Soon was his labour doubl'd to the ſwain, 

And blaſting mildews blacken'd all his grain. 
Tough thiſtles chok'd the fields, and kill'd the corn, 
And an unthrifty crop ot weeds was borne. 226 


Then burrs and brambles, an unbidden crew 

Of graceleſs gueſts, th' unhappy held ſubdue : 
And oats unbleſt, and darnel domineers, 

And ſhoots its head above the ſhining ears. 230 
so that unleſs the land with daily care 


ls exercis'd, and with an iron war 


; Of rakes and harrows, the proud foes expell'd, 

« And birds with clamours frighted from the field ; 
1, Unleſs the boughs are lopp'd that ſhade the plain, 
Fg And heav'n invok'd with vows for fruitful rain, 

On other crops you may with envy look, 

5 And ſhake for food the long-abandon'd oak, 

be Nor muſt we paſs untold what arms they wield, 
1 ho labour tillage and the furrow'd field : 240 


Vithout whoſe aid the ground her corn denies, 


1nd nothing can be ſown, and nothing riſe. 
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The crooked plough, the ſhare, the tow'ring height 
Of waggons, and the cart's unweildy weight; 
The fled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the flail, 245 
The fan of Bacchus, with the flying fail. 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd, if ploughmen hope 
The promis'd bleſiing of a bounteous crop. 
Young elms with early force in copſes bow, 
Fit for the figure of the crooked plough. 259 
Of eight foot long a faſt'ned beam prepare, 
On either fide the head produce an ear, 
And fink a ſocket for the ſhining ſhare. 
Of beech the plough-tail, and the bending yoke; 
Or ſofter linden harden'd in the ſmoke, 255 
I cou'd be long in precepts, but I fear 
So mean a ſubject might offend your ear. 
Delve of convenient depth your thraſhing floor: 
With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er; 
And let the weighty roller run the round, 260 
To ſmooth the ſurface of th* unequal ground; 
Leſt crack'd with ſummer heats the flooring flies, 
Or ſinks, and thro? the crannies weeds ariſe. 
For ſundry foes the rural realms ſurround : 
The field mouſe builds her garner under ground 
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For gather'd grain the blind laborious mole 266 
In winding mazes works her hidden hole. 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 
The hifling ſerpent, and the ſwelling toad: 
The corn-devouring weezel here abides, 270 
And the wiſe ant her wintry ſtore provides. 

Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood; 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign, 


Great heats wall follow, and large crops of grain, 


But if a wood of leaves o'erſhade the tree, 276 


Such and fo barren will thy harveſt be: 
In vain the hind ſhall vex the threſhing-floor, 
For empty chaff and ſtraw will be thy ſtore, 
Some ſteep their ſeed, and ſome in cauldrons boil 
With vigorous nitre, and with lees of oil, 281 
O'er gentle fires ; th' exuberant juice to drain, 
And ſwell the flatt'ring huſks with fruitful grain. 
Yet is not the ſucceſs for years aſſur'd, 
Tho' choſen is the ſeed, and fully cur'd; 285 
Unleſs the peaſant, with his annual pain, 
Renews his choice, and culls the largeſt grain. 
Thus all below, whether by Nature's curſe, 
Or Fate's decree, degen' rate ſtill to worſe. 
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So the boat's brawny crew the current ſtem, 290 

And, flow advancing, ftruggle with the ſtream : 

But if they ſlack their hands, or ceaſe to ſtrive, 

Then down the flood with headlong haſte they 
drive, 

Nor muſt the ploughman leſs obſerve the ſkies, 
When the Kids, Dragon, and Arcturus riſe, 295 
Then ſailors homeward bent, who cut their way 
Thro' Helle's ſtormy ſtraits, and oyſter-breedingſea. 
But when Aſtrea's balance, hung on high, 
Betwixt the nights and days divides the ſky, 
Then yoke your oxen, ſow your winter grain; 300 
Till cold December comes with driving rain. 
Linſeed and fruitful poppy bury warm, 

In a dry ſeaſon, and prevent the ſtorm, 

gow beans and clover in a rotten ſoil, 

And millet, riſing from your annual toil: 305 
When with his golden horns, in full carrier, 


The Bull beats down the barriers of the year; 
And Argos and the Dog forſake the northern 


ſphere. | 
But if your care to wheat alone extend, 
Let Maia with her ſiſters firſt deſcend, 310 
And the bright gnoſian diadem downward bend; 
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Before you truſt in earth your future hope : 

Or elſe expect a liſtleſs lazy crop. 

Someſwains have ſown before, but moſt have found 

A huſky harveſt, from the grudging ground. 315 

Vile vetches would you ſow, or lentils lean, 

The growth of Egypt, or the kidney-bean |! 

Begin when the ſlow Waggoner deſcends ; 

Nor ceaſe your ſowing till mid-winter ends : 

For this, thro'ꝰ twelve bright ſigns Apollo guides 320 

The year, and earth in ſev'ral climes divides. 

Five girdles binds the ſkies, the torrid zone 

Glows with the paſſing and repaſſing ſun. 

Far on the right and left, th' extremes of heav'n, 

To froſts and ſnows the bitter blaſts are giv'n. 325 

Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the Gods aſſign'd 

Two habitable ſeats for human kind: 

And croſs their limits cut a ſloping way, 

Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order ſway. 

Two poles turn round the globe; one ſeen to riſe 

O'er Scythian hills, and one in Lybian ſkies, 

The firſt ſublime in heav'n, the laſt is whirl'd 

Below the regions of the nether world. 

Around our pole the ſpiry Dragon glides, 

And like a winding ſtream the Bears divides ; 355 
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The Leſs and Greater, who by Fate's decree 

Abhor to dive beneath the ſouthern ſea; 

There, as they ſay, perpetual night is found 

In ſilence brooding on th' unhappy ground: 

Or when Aurora leaves our northern ſphere, 340 

She lights the downward heav'n, and riſes there. 

And when on us ſhe breathes the living light, 

Red veſper kindles there the tapers of the night, 

From hence uncertain ſeaſons we may know ; 

And when to reap the grain, and when to ſow; 

Or when to fell the furzes; when 'tis meet 346 

To ſpread the flying canvaſs for the fleet. 

Obſerve what ſtars ariſe or diſappear ; 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. 

But when cold weather, and continu'd rain, 350 

The lab'ring huſband in his houſe reſtrain ; 

Let him forecaſt his work with timely care, 

Which elſe is huddled, when the ſkies are fair : 

Then let him mark the ſheep, or whet the ſhining 
ſhare, 


Or hollow trees for boats, or number o'er 335 


His ſacks, or meafure his increafing ſtore ; 


Or ſharpen Rakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The ſallow twigs to tye the ſtraggling vine; 
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Or wicker baſkets weave, or air the corn, 
Or grinded grain betwixt two marbles turn. 360 
No laws, divine or human, can reſtrain 
From neceſſary works the lab'ring ſwain. 
Ev'n holy-days and feaſts permiſſion yield, 
To float the meadows, or to fence the field, 
To fire the brambles, ſnare the birds, and ſteep 365 
In wholſom water- falls the woolly ſheep. 
And oft the drudging aſs is driv'n, with toil, 
To neighb'ring towns with apples and with oil: 
Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Of barter'd pitch, and hand- mills for the grain. 
The lucky days, in each revolving moon, 
For labour chooſe: the fifth be ſure to ſnun: 371 
That gave the Furies and pale Pluto birth, 
And arm'd, againſt the ſkies, the ſons of earth. 
With mountains pil'd on mountains, thrice they 
ſtrove | 375 
To ſcale the ſteepy battlements of Jove : 
And thrice his lightning and red thunder play'd, 
And their demoliſh'd works in ruin laid. 
The ſev'nth is, next the tenth, the beſt to join 
Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine, 380 
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Then weavers ſtretch your ſtays upon the weft: 
The ninth is good for travel, bad for theft. 

Some works in dead of night are better done ; 
Or when the morning dew prevents the ſun. 
Parch'd meads and ſtubble mow, by Phcebe's light; 
Which both require the coolneſs of the night; 386 
For moiſture then abounds, and pearly rains 
Deſcend in filence to refreſh the plains. 

The wife and huſband equally conſpire, 

To work by night, and rake the winter fire: 390 
He ſharpens torches in the glimm'ring room. 

She ſhoots the flying ſhuttle through the loom : 
Or boils in kettles muſt of wine, and ſkims 
With leaves, the dregs that overflow the brims, 
And till the watchful cock awakes the day, 395 
She ſings to drive the tedious hours away. 

But in warm weather, when the ſkies are clear, 
By day-light reap the product of the year : 

And in the ſun your golden grain diſplay, 

And thraſh it out, and winnow it by day. 400 
Plough naked, ſwain, and naked ſow the land, 
For lazy winter numbs the lab'ring hand. 

In genial winter, ſwains enjoy their ſtore, 
Forget their hardſhips, and recruit for more. 
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The farmer to full bowls invites his friends, 405 

And what he got with pains, with pleaſure ſpends. 

So ſailors, when eſcap'd from ſtormy ſeas, 

Firſt crown their veſſels, then indulge their eaſe. 

Yet that's the proper time to thraſh. the wood 

For maſt of oak, your father's homely food, 410 

To gather laurel-berries, and the ſpoil 

Of bloody myrtles, and to preſs your oil. 

For ſtalking cranes to ſet the guileful ſnare, 

T' incloſe the ſtags in toils, and hunt the hare. 

With Balearic ſlings, or Gnoſian baw, 415 

To perſecute from far the flying doe. 

Then, when the fleecy ſkies new clothe the wood; 

And cakes of ruſtling ice came rolling down the 
flood, 

Now ſing we ſtormy ſtars, when autumn weighs J 

The year, and adds to nights, and. ſhortens ( 

days ; 420 | 


And ſuns declining ſhine with feeble rays : 
What cares muſt then attend the toiling ſwain ; ) 
Or when the low'ring ſpring, with laviſh rain, 


Beats down the flender ſtem and bearded grain: 
While yet the head is green, or lightly ſwell'd 425 


With milky moiſture, overlooks the field, 
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Ev'n when the farmer, now ſecure of fear, 

Sends in the ſwains to ſpoil the finiſh'd year: 

Ev'n while the reaper fills his greedy hands, 

And binds the golden ſheaves in brittle bands: 430 

Oft have I ſeen a ſudden ſtorm ariſe, 

From all the warring winds that fweep the ſkies : 

The heavy harveſt from the root is torn, 

And whirl'd aloft the lighter ſtubble borne ; 

With ſuch a force the flying rack is drivin, 435 

And ſuch a winter wears the face of heav'n: 

And oft whole ſheets deſcend of fluicy rain, 

Suck'd by the ſpongy clouds from off the main : 

The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, 

The promis'd crop and golden labours drown. 440 

The dikes are ſill'd, and with a roaring ſound 

The riſing rivers float the nether ground; 

And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling ſeas 
rebound, 

The Father of the Gods his glory ſhrouds; 

Involv'd in tempeſts, and a night of clouds. 445 

And from the middle darkneſs flaſhing out, 

By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 

Earth feels the motions of her angry God, 

Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod z 

And flying beaſts in foreſts ſeek abode ; 
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Deep horror ſeizes ev'ry human breaſt, 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear confeſs'd: 
While he from high his rolling thunder throws, 
And. fires the mountains with repeated blows : 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent; 455 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment : 
The waves on heaps are daſh'd againſt the ſhore, 
And now the woods, and now the billows roar. 

In fear of this, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns, 
Where Saturn houſes, and where Hermes joins, 
But firſt to heav'n thy due devotions pay, 461 
And annual gifts on Ceres” altars lay. 
When winter's rage abates, when cnearful hours 
Awake the ſpring, the ſpring awakes the flow'rs, 
On the green turf thy careleſs limbs diſplay, 465 
And celebrate the mighty mother's day. 
For then the hills with pleaſing ſhades are crown'd, 
And fleeps are ſweeter on the ſilken ground JW 
With milder beams the ſun ſecurely ſhines ; 
Fat are the lambs, and luſcious are the wines, 470 
Let ev'ry ſwain adore her pow'r divine, 
And milk and honey mix with ſparkling wine: 
Let all the choir of clowns attend the {zow, 
In long proceſſions, ſhouting as they go; 
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Invoking her to bleſs their yearly ſtores, 475 


Inviting plenty to their crowded floors. 

Thus in the ſpring, and thus in ſummer's heat, 

Before the ſickles touch the ripening wheat, 

On Ceres call; and let the lab'ring hind 

With oaken wreaths his hollow temples bind : 480 

On Ceres let him call, and Ceres praife, 

With uncouth dances, and with country lays. 

And that by certain ſigns we may preſage 

Of heats and rains, and wind's impetuous rage, 

The Sov'reign of the heav'ns has ſet on high 485 

The moon, to mark the changes of the ſky : 

When ſouthern blaſts. ſhould ceaſe, and when the 
ſwain 

Should near their folds his. feeding flocks re- 
ſtrain. 

For ere the riſing winds begin to roar, 

The working ſeas advance to waſh the ſhore: 490- 

Soft whiſpers run along the leafy woods, 

And mountains whiſtle to the murm'ring floods: 

Ev'n then the doubtful billows ſcarce abſtain 

From the toſs'd veſſel on the troubled main; 

When crying cormorants forſake the ſea, 495 

And ſtretching to the covert wing their way 
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When ſportful coots run ſkimming o'er the ſtrand; 

When watchful herons leave their wat'ry ſtand ; 

And mounting upward with erected flight, 

Gain on the ſkies, and ſoar above the ſight. 500 

And oft before tempeſt'ous winds ariſe, 

The ſeeming ſtars fall headlong from the ſkies ; 

And, ſhooting through the darkneſs, gild the 
night 

With ſweeping glories, and long trails of light: 

And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around, 505 

And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground ; 

And floating feathers on the waters play. 

But when the winged thunder takes his way 

From the cold north, and eaſt and weſt engage, 

And at their frontiers meet with equal rage. 510 

The clouds are cruſh'd, a glut of gather'd rain 

T ne hollow ditches fills, and floats the plain, 

And ſailors furl their dropping ſheets amain. 

Wet weather ſeldom hurts the moſt unwiſe, 

So plain the ſigns, ſuch prophets are the ſkies: 515 

The wary crane foreſees it firſt, and fails 

Above the ſtorm, and leaves the lowly vales: 

The cow looks up, and from afar can find 


The change of heav'n, and ſnuffs it in the wind, 
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The ſwallow ſkims the river's wat'ry face, 520 

The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious 
race. 

The careful ant her ſecret cell forſakes, 

And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks, 

At either horn the rainbow drinks the flood, 

Huge flocks of riſing rooks forſake their food, 

And, crying, ſeek the ſhelter of the wood. 

Beſides, the ſeveral forts of wat'ry fowls, 

That ſwim the ſeas, or haunt the ſtanding pools : 

The ſwans that ſail along the ſilver flood, 

And dive with ſtretching necks to ſearch their 

food, 

Then lave their backs with ſprinkling dews in 
vain, 

And ſtem the ſtream to meet the promis'd rain. 

The crow with clam'rous cries the ſhow'r de- 
mands, 

And ſingle ſtalks along the deſart ſands. 

The nightly virgin, while her wheel ſhe plies, 535 


Foreſees the ſtorms impending in the ſkies, 
When ſparkling lamps their ſputt'ring light ad- 


vance, 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. 
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Then after ſhow'rs, *tis eaſy to deſcry 
Returning ſuns, and a ferener ſky : 54.0 
The ſtars ſhine ſmarter, and the moon adorns, 
As with.unborrow'd beams, her ſharpen'd horns. 
The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, 

Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort ſunny ſhore : 
Their litter is not toſs'd by ſows unclean, 545 
But a blue droughty miſt deſcends upon the plains 
And owls, that mark the ſetting ſun, declare 

A ftar-light evening, and a morning fair, 
Tow'ring aloft, avenging Niſus flies, 

While dar'd below the guilty Scylla les. 550 
Whereever frighted Scylla flies away, 

Swift Niſus follows, and purſues his prey. 

W here injur'd Niſus takes his airy courſe, 
Thence trembling Scylla flies, and ſhuns his 


force. 
This puniſhment purſues th' unhappy maid, 555 


And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. 

Then, thrice the ravens rend the liquid air, 

And croaking notes proclaim the ſettled fair, 
Then, round their airy palaces they fly, 

To greet the ſun : and ſeiz'd with ſecret joy, 560 
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W hen ſtorms are over- blown, with food repair 

To their forſaken neſts, and callow care, 

Not that I think their breaſts with heay'nly 
ſouls 

Infpir'd, as man, who deſtiny controls. 

But with the changeful temper of the ſkies, 56 5 

As rains condenſe, and ſunſhine rarifies; 

So turn the ſpecies in their alter'd minds, 

Compos'd by calms, and diſcompos'd by winds. 


From hence proceeds the birds harmonious voice ; 


From hence the cows exult, and friſking lambs 


rejoice. 570 


Obſerve the daily circle of the ſun, 

And the ſhort year of each revolving moon : 

By them thou ſhalt foreſee the following day ; 

Nor ſhall a ſtarry night thy hopes betray. 

When firſt the moon appears, if then ſhe 
ſhrouds 


Her ſilver creſcent, tip'd with ſable clouds; 575 


Conclude ſhe bodes a tempeſt on the main, 

And brews for fields impetuous floods of rain, 
Or if her face with fiery fluſhing glow, 

Expect the rattling winds aloft to blow.. 580. 
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But four nights old, (for that's the ſureſt ſign,) 

With ſharpen'd horns if glorious then ſhe ſhine ; 

Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 

Till her revolving race be wholly run, 

Are void of tempeſts, both by land and ſea, 585 

And failors in the port their promis'd vows ſhall 
pay, 

Above the reſt, the ſun, who never lies, 

Foretels the change of weather in the ſkies :; 

For if he riſe, unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brow, and ſpots upon his face; 599 

Or if thro? miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 

Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams * 

Suſpect a driſling day, with ſouthern rain, 

Fatal to fruits, and flocks, and promis'd grain. 

Or if Aurora, with half-open'd eyes, 595 

And a pale ſickly cheek, ſalute the ſkies 

How ſhall the vine, with tender leaves, defend 

Her teeming cluſters, when the ſtorms deſcend ? 

When ridgy roofs and tiles can ſcarce avail 

To bar the ruin of the rattling hail. 600 

But more than all, the ſetting ſun ſurvey, 

When down the ſteep of heav'n he drives the day. 
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For oft we find him finiſhing his race, 

With various colours erring on his face; 

If fiery red his glowing globe deſcends, bog 

High winds and furious tempeſts he portends : 

But if his cheeks are ſwoln with livid blue, 

He bodes wet weather by his watry hue; 

If duſty ſpots are vary'd on his brow, 

And ſtreak'd with red, a troubled colour ſhow ; 610 

T hat ſullen mixture ſhall at once declare 

Winds, rain, and ſtorms, and elemental war, 

What deſp'rate madmen then wou'd venture 
ee 

The frith, or haul his cables from the ſhore ? 

But if with purple rays he brings the light, 615 

Aud a pure heav'n reſigns to quiet night; 

No riſing winds, or falling ſtorms, are nigh : 

But northern breezes through the foreſt fly, 

And drive the rack, and purge the ruffled ſky. 

Th' unerring ſun by certain ſigns declares, 620 

What the late ev'n, or early morn prepares: 

And when the ſouth projects a ſtormy day, 

And when the clearing north will puff the clouds 


away, 
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The ſun reveals the ſecrets of the ſky ; 
And who dares give the ſource of light the lye ? 
The change of empires often he declares, 626 
Fierce tumults, hidden treafons, open wars, 
He firſt the fate of Cæſar did foretel, 
And pity'd Rome, when Rome in Cæſar fell. 
In iron clouds conceal'd the public light; 630 
And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. 

Nor was the fact foretold by him alone: 
Nature herſelf ſtood forth, -and ſeconded the ſun, 
Earth, air, and ſeas, with prodigies were ſign'd, 


And birds obſcene, and howling dogs divin'd. 635 


What rocks did Ætna's bellowing mouth expire 
From her torn entrails; and what floods of fire 
W hat clanks were heard, in German ſkies afar, 
Of arms and armies, ruſhing to the war! 
Dire earthquakes rent the ſolid Alps below, 649 
And from their ſummits ſhook th' eternal ſnow : 
Pale ſpectres in the cloſe of night were ſeen ; 
And voices heard of more than mortal men. 
In filent groves, dumb ſheep and oxen ſpoke, 645 
And ſtreams ran backward, and their beds for- 
ſook : 


— — — 
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The yawning earth diſclos'd th' abyſs of hell: 

The weeping ſtatues did the wars foretel ; 

And holy ſweat from brazen idols fell. 

Then riſing in his might, the king of floods 

Ruſht thro' the foreſts, tore the lofty woods; 650 

And rolling onward, with a ſweepy ſway, 

Bore houſes, herds, and lab'ring hinds away. 

Blood ſprang from wells, wolves howl'd in towns 
by night, 

And boding victims did the prieſts affright. 

Such peals of thunder never pour'd from high, 655 

Nor forky light'nings flaſh'd from ſuch a ſullen ſky, 

Red meteors ran acroſs th' ethereal ſpace ; 

Stars diſappear'd, and comets took their place. 


For this, th* Emathian plains once more were 9 


— 


ſtrow'd 
With Roman bodies, and juſt heav'n thought 
good 660 


To fatten twice thoſe fields with Roman blood. ) 
Then, after length of time, the lab'ring ſwains, 
Who turn the turfs of thoſe unhappy plains, 
Shall ruſty piles from the plough'd furrows take, 
And over empty helmets paſs the rake. 605 


t 
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Amaz'd at antique titles on the ſtones, 
And mighty relics of gigantic bones, 

Ye home-born deities, of mortal birth ! 
T hou, father Romulus, and mother Earth, 
Goddeſs unmov'd ! whoſe guardian arms extend 
O'er Tuſcan Tiber's courſe, and Roman tow'rs 

defend ; | 

With youthful Cæſar your joint pow'rs engage, 
Nor hinder him to ſave the ſinking age. 


O! let the blood, already ſpilt, atone 


For the paſt crimes of curſt Laomedon | 675 
Heav'n wants thee there ; and long the Gods, 
we know, 


Have grudg'd thee, Cæſar, to the world below: 


Where fraud and rapine, right and wrong con-] 
found ; 


Where impious arms from ev'ry part reſound, | 

And monſtrous crimes in ev'ry ſhape are | 
crown'd, 680 

The peaceful peaſant to the wars is preſt ; 

The fields lie fallow in inglorious reſt : 

The plain no paſture to the flock affords, 


The crooked ſcythes art ſtraighten'd into ſwords : 
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And there Euphrates her ſoft offspring arms, 68 5 
And here the Rhine rebellows with alarms; 

The neigh' bring cities range on ſev'ral ſides, 
Perfidious Mars long plighted leagues divides, 

And o'er the waſted world in triumph rides. 

So four fierce courſers ſtarting to the race, 690 
Scour thro' the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace: 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat' ning cri-* they 


fear, 
But force along the trembling charioteer. 
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The ſubject of the following boot is planting. Is 
handling of which argument, the paet ſhews all 
the different methods of raiſmg trees : deſcribes 
their variety; and gives rules for the manage- 
ment of each in particular. He then points out 
the ſoils in which the ſeveral plants thrive beſt : 
and thence takes occaſion to run out into the praiſes 
of Italy. After which he gives ſome directions for 
diſcovering the nature of every ſoil ; preſcribes 
rules fer dreſſing of vines, olives, &c. And con- 
cludes the Georgic with a panegyric on a country 


life. 
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H Us far of tillage, and of heav'nly ſigns; 
Now ſing, my Muſe, the growth of gen'rous 
f vines: 
The ſhady groves, the woodland progeny, 
And the flow product of Minerva's tree. 
» Great father Bacchus ! to my ſong repair; 5 
For cluſt ring grapes are thy peculiar care: 
For thee large bunches load the bending vine, 
And the laſt bleſſings of the year are thine; 
To thee his. joys the jolly Autumn owes, 
When the fermenting juice the vat o'erflows. 10 
R N 
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Come ſtrip with me, my God, come drench all o'er 

Thylimbs in muſt of wine, and drink at ev'ry pore, 
Some tres their birth to bounteous Nature owe; 

For ſome without the pains of planting grow. 

With oſiers thus the banks of brooks abound, 15 

Sprung from the watry genius of the ground : 

From the ſame principle gray willows come; 

Herculean poplar, and the tender broom. 

But ſome from ſeeds inclos'd in earth ariſe ; 

For thus the maſtful cheſnut mates the ſkies.. 20 

Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal oak, 

W here Jove of old oraculouſly ſpoke. 

Some from the root a riſing wood diſcloſe ; 


Thus elms, and thus the ſavage cherry grows: 24 


Thus the green bays, that binds the poet's brows, 


Shoots, and is ſhelter'd by the mother's boughs. 

Theſe ways of planting, Nature did ordain, 
For trees and ſhrubs, and all the ſylvan reign. 
Others there are, by late experience found : 
Some cut the ſhoots, and plant in furrow'd ground; 
Some cover rooted ſtalks in deeper mold : 30 
Some cloven ſtakes, and (wond'rous to behold, ) 
T heir ſharpen'd ends in earth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race. 
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Some bowe their vines, which bury'd in the plain, 

Their tops in diſtant arches riſe again. 

Others no root require, the lab'rer cuts 

Young lips, and in the foil ſecurely puts. 

Ev'n ſtumps of olives, bar'd of leaves, and dead, 

Revive, and oft redeem their wither'd head, 40 

'Tis uſual now, an inmate graff to ſee 

With inſolence invade a foreign tree: 

Thus pears and quinces from the crab - tree come; 

And thus the ruddy cornel bears the plumb. 
Then let the learned gard'ner mark with care 


The kinds of ſtocks, and what thoſe kinds will 


bear, 46 


Explore the nature of each ſev'ral tree; 
And known, improve with artful induſtry ; 


And let no ſpot of idle earth be found, 


But cultivate the genius of the ground, 50 


For open Iſmarus will Bacchus pleaſe ; 
Taburnus loves the ſhade of olive-trees, 
The virtues of the ſev*ral ſoils 1 ſing. 
Mecznas, now thy needful ſuccour bring ! 
O thou ! the better part of my renown, 55 
Inſpire thy poet, and thy poem crown; 

| N 2 
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Embark with me, while I new tracks explore, 
With flying ſails and breezes from the ſhore : 
Not that my ſong, in ſuch a ſcanty fpace, 

So large a ſubject fully can embrace: 

Not tho” I were ſupply'd with iron lungs, 

A hundred mouths, fill'd with as many tongues : 
But ſteer my veſſel with a ſteady hand, 

And coaſt along the ſhore in ſight of land. 

Nor will I tire thy patience with a train 

Of preface, or what ancient poets feign. 


The trees, which of themſelves advance in air, 


Are barren kinds, but ſtrongly built and fair : 
Becauſe the vigour of the native earth 
Maintains the plant, and makes a manly birth. 70 
Yet theſe, receiving grafts of other kind, 

Or thence tranſplanted, change their ſavage mind; 
Their wildneſs loſe, and quitting Nature's part, 
Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. 

The ſame do trees, that, ſprung from barren roots 
In open fields, tranſplanted bear their fruits. 76 
For where they grow, the native energy 

Turns all into the ſubſtance of the tree, 

Starves and deſtroys the fruit, is only made 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren ſnade. 80 
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The plant that ſhoots from ſeed, a ſullen tree 
At leiſure grows, for late poſterity ; 
The gen'rous flayour loſt, the fruits decay, 
And favage grapes are made the birds ignoble prey. 
Much labour is requir'd in trees, to tame 8 
Their wild diſorder, and in ranks reclaim. 
Well muſt the ground be digg'd, and better dreſs'd, 
New ſoil to make, and meliorate the reſt. 
Old ſtakes of olive trees in plants revive ; | 
By the ſame methods Paphian myrtles live: 90 
But nobler vines by propagation thrive, 
From roots hard hazles, and from cyons riſe 
Tall aſh, and taller oak that mates the ſkies : 
Palm, poplar, fir, deſcending from the ſteep 
Of hills, to try the dangers of the deep. 95 
The thin-leav'd arbute, hazle-graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves. 
Thus maſtful beech the briſtly cheſnut bears, 
And the wild aſh is white with blooming pears, 
And greedy ſwine from grafted elms are fed 100 
With falling acorns, that on oaks are bred, 

But various are the ways to change the ſtate 


Of plants, to bud, to graff, t' inoculate, 
wah 
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For where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 
Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows; 
Juſt in that ſpace a narrow flit we make, 106 
Then other buds from bearing trees we take: 
Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we clofe, 
In whoſe moiſt womb th' admitted infant grows. 
But when the ſmoother bole from knots is free, 110 
We make a deep inciſton in the tree; 
And in the ſolid wood the lip incloſe, 
The bat'ning baſtard ſhoots'again and grows; 
And in ſhort ſpace the laden boughs ariſe, 
With happy fruit advancing to the skies. 115 
The mother-plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own, 

Of vegetable woods are various kinds, 
And the ſame ſpecies are of ſev'ral minds. 
Lotes, willows, elms, have different forms allow'd, 
So fun'ral cypreſs riſing like a ſhrowd. 121 
Fat olive- trees of ſundry ſorts appear, | 
Of ſundry ſhapes their unctuous berries bear. 
| Radii long olives, Orchites round produce, 
And bitter Pauſia, pounded for the Juice.” 125 
Alcinous? orchard various apples bears : 


Unlike are bergamotes and pounder pears. 
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Nor our Italian vines produce the ſhape, 

Or taſte, or flavour of the Leſbian grape. 

The Thaſian vines in richer foils abound, 130 

The Mereotique grow in barren ground. 

'The Pſythian grape we dry : Lagzan juice 

Will ſtamm'ring tongues, and ſtagg'ring feet pro- 
duce, 

Rathe ripe are ſome, and ſome of later kind 

Of golden ſome, and ſome of purple rind, 135 

How ſhall I praiſe the Ræthean grape divine, 

Which yet contends not with Falernian wine! 

Th' Aminean many a conſulſhip ſurvives, 

And longer than the Lydian vintage lives, 

Or high Phanzus king of Chian growth : 

Bur for large quantities and laſting, both, 

The leſs Argitis bears the prize away. 

The Rhodian, ſacred to the ſolemn day, 

In ſecond ſervices is pour'd to Jove ; | 

And beſt accepted by the Gods above. 145 

Nor muſt Bumaſtus his old honours loſe, 

In length and largeneſs like the dugs of cows, 

J paſs the reſt, whoſe ev'ry race and name, 


And kinds, are leſs material to my theme. 
et 
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Which who wou'd learn, as ſoon may tell the 
ſands, | 

Driv'n by the weſtern wind on Libyan lands; 150 
Or number, when the bluſt'ring Eurus roars, 
The billows beating on Ionian ſhores, 

Nor ev'ry plant on ev'ry foil will grow: 
The ſallow loves the wat'ry ground, and low; 155 
The marſhes, alders; Nature ſeems t' ordain 
The rocky cliff for the wild aſh's reign ; 
The baleful yeugh to northern blaſts aſſigns 
To ſhores the myrtles, and to mounts the vines, 

Regard th' extremeſt cultivated coaſt, 160 
From hot Arabia to the Scythian froſt: 
All ſorts of trees their ſev'ral countries know; 
Black ebon only will in India grow: 
And od'rous frankincenſe on the Sabzan bough. 
Balm ſlowly trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy ſhrubs, in Idumzan plains. 165 
The green Egyptian thorn, far med'cine good; 
With Ethiops hoary trees and wooly wood, 
Let others tell: and how the Ceres ſpin 
Their fleecy foreſts in a ſlender twine, 170 
With mighty trunks of trees on Indian ſhores, 
Whoſe height above the feather'd arrow ſoars, 
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Shot from the tougheſt bow; and by the brawn 
Of expert archers, with vaſt vigour drawn, 
Sharp-taſted citrons Median climes produce: 175 
Bitter the rind, but gen'rous is the juice: 

A cordial fruit, a preſent antidote 

Againſt the direful ſtepdame's deadly draught : 
Who mixing wicked weeds with words impure, 
The fate of envy'd orphans wou'd procure. 180 
Large is the plant, and like a laurel grows, 

And did it not a-diff'rent ſcent diſcloſe, 

A laurel were: the fragrant flow'rs contemn 
The ſtormy winds, tenacious of their ſtem. 
With this the Medes, to lab'ring age bequeath 185 
New lungs, and cure the ſourneſs of the breath. 
But neither Median woods, (a plenteous land) 
Pair Ganges, Hermus rolling golden ſand, 

Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fields, 

Nor all the gummy ſtores Arabia yields N 00 
Nor any foreign earth of greater name, | 


Can with ſweet Italy contend in fame. 


No bulls whoſe noſtrils breathe a living flame 
Have turn'd our turf, no-teeth of ſerpents here: 


Were ſown, an armed hoſt, and iton crop to bear. 
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But fruitful vines, and the fat olives fraight, 196 
And harveſts heavy with their fruitful weight, 
Adorn our fields; and on the chearful green, 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are ſeen. 
The warrior horſe here bred, is taught to train: 200 
There flows Clitumnus thro' the flow'ry plain; 
W hoſe waves, for triumphs after proſp'rous war, 
The victim ox, and ſnowy ſheep prepare. 
Perpetual ſpring our happy climate ſees ; - 
Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees ; 
And ſummer ſuns recede by flow degrees. 206 
Our land is from the rage of tigers freed, 
Nor nouriſhes the lion's angry ſeed ; 
Nor pois'nous aconite is here produc'd, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when known, refus'd- 
Nor in ſo vaſt a length our ſerpents glide, 211 
Or rais'd on ſuch a ſpiry volume ride. 
Next add our citjes of inuſtrious name, 
Their coſtly labour, and ſtupend'ous frame: 
Our forts on ſteepy hills, that far below 215 
See wanton ſtreams, in winding valleys flow. 
Our twofold ſeas, that waſhing either fide, 
A rich recruit of foreign ſtores provide. 
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Our ſpacious lakes ; thee, Larius, firſt ; and next 
Benacus, with tempeſt'ous billows vext. 220 
Or ſhall I praiſe thy ports, or mention make 

Of the vaſt mound, that binds the Lucrine lake. 
Or the diſdainful ſea, that, ſhut from thence, 
Roars round the ſtructure, and invades the fence. 
There, where ſecure the Julian waters glide, 225 
Or where Avernus' jaws admit the Tyrrhene tide, 
Our quarries deep in earth, were fam'd of old 


For veins of ſilver, and for ore of gold. 


Th' inhabitants themſelves, their country grace; 


Hence roſe the Marſian and Sabellian race: 230 
Strong- limb'd and ſtout, and to the wars inclin'd. 
And hard Ligurians, A laborious kind. 

And Volſcians arm'd with iron- headed darts, 


Beſides an offspring of undaunted hearts, 


The Decii, Marii, great Camillus came 235 


From hence, and greater Scipio's double name: 

And mighty Cæſar, whoſe victorious arms 

To fartheſt Aſia carry fierce alzrms : 

Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome; 

Triumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home, 240 
N 6 
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Hail, ſweet Saturnian ſoil ! of fruitful grain 
Great Parent, greater of illuſtrious men, 
For thee my tuneful accents will I raiſe, 
And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days : 
Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring, 245 
And old Aſcrzan verſe in Roman cities ſing. 
The nature of their ſev'ral ſoils now ſee, 
Their ſtrength, their colour, their fertility : 
And firſt for heath, and barren hilly ground, 
Where meagre clay and flinty ſtones abound; 250 
Where the poor ſoil all ſuccour ſeems to want, 
Yet this ſuffices the Palladian plant. 
Undoubted figns of ſuch a ſoil are found, 
For here wild olive ſhoots o'erſpread the ground, 
And heaps of berries ſtrew the fields around. 255 
But where the ſoil, with fat'ning moiſture fill'd, 
Is cloath'd with graſs, and fruitful to be till'd: 
Such as in chearful vales we view from high : 
W hich dripping rocks with rolling ſtreams ſupply, 
And feed with ooze, where riſing hillocks run 260 
In length, and open to the ſouthern ſun ; 
Where fern ſucceeds, ungrateful to the plough, | 
That gentle ground to gen'rous grapes allow, 
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Strong ſtocks of vines it will in time produce, 
And overflow the vats with friendly juice. 265 
Such as our prieſts in golden goblets pour 

To Gods, the givers of the chearful hour. 

Then when the bloated Thuſcan blows his horn, 
And reeking entrails are in chargers born. 

If herds or fleecy flocks be more thy care, 270 
Or goats that graze the field, and burn it bare: 
Then ſeek Tarentum's lawns, and fartheſt coaſt, 
Or ſuch a field as hapleſs Mantua loſt : 

Where filver ſwans fail down the wat'ry road, 
And graze the floating herbage of the flood, 275 
There cryſtal ſtreams perpetual tenour keep, 

Nor food nor ſprings are wanting to thy ſheep. 
For what the day devours, the nightly dew 
Shall to the morn in pearly drops renew. 

Fat crumbling earth is fitter for the plough, 280 
Putrid and looſe above, and black below; 

For ploughing is an imitative toil, 

Reſembling nature, in an eaſy ſoil. 

No land for ſeed like this, no fields afford 

So large an income to the village lord! 285 
No toiling teams from harveſt- labour come 

So late at night, ſo heavy laden home. 
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The like of foreſt land is underſtood, 

From whence the ſurly ploughman grubs the { 
wood, 

Which had for length of ages idle ſtaod. 290 

Then birds forſake the ruins of their ſeat, 

And flying from their neſts their callow young 
forget. 

The coarſe lean gravel on the mountain ſides, 

Scarce dewy bev'rage for the bees provides: 

Nor chalk nor crumbling ſtones, the food of ſnakes, 

That work i in hollow earth their winding tracks. 

'T he ſail exhaling clouds of ſubtile dews, 

Imbibing moiſture which with eaſe ſhe ſpews : 

Which ruſts not iron, and whoſe mold is clean. 

Well cloath'd with chearful graſs, and ever green, 

Is good for olives, and aſpiring vines, 301 

Embracing huſband elms, in am'rous twines ? 

Is. fit for feeding cattle, fit to ſow, 

And equal to the paſture and the plough. 

Such is the ſoil of fat Campanian fields, 305 

Such large increaſe the land that joins Veſuvius 
yields, 5 | 

And ſuch a country could Acerra Peng, EPR ITS, 

Till Clanius overflow'd th' unhappy FPS 
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I teach thee next the diff' ring ſoils to know; 
The light for vines, the heavier for the plough. 310 
Chooſe firſt a place for ſuch a purpoſe fit, 
There dig the ſolid earth, and ſink a pit. 

Next fill the hole with its own earth agen, 
And trample with thy feet, and tread it in; 
Then if it riſe not to the former height 315 
Of ſuperfice, conclude that ſoil is light: 
A proper ground for paſturage and vines. 
But if the ſullen earth, ſo preſs'd, repines. 
Within its native manſion to retire, 
And ſtays without, a heap of heavy mire; 320 
"Fi good for arable, a glebe that aſks | 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious taſks, 

Salt earth and bitter are not fit to ſow, 
Nor will be tam'd and mended by the plough, 
Sweet grapes degen'rate there, and fruits declin'd 
From their firſt flav'rous taſte, renounce their kind. 
This truth by ſure experiment is try'd ; 3 


For firſt an ofier colander provide 


Of twigs thick wrought, (ſuch toiling peaſants 


twine, 
When thro' ſtrait paſſages they ſtrain their wine; } 
1 9 42 
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In this cloſe veſſel place that earth accurs'd, 331 
But fill'd brimful with wholſom water firſt : 
Then run it through, the drops will rope around. 
And by the bitter taſte diſcloſe the ground. 

The fatter earth by handling we may find, 335 
With eaſe diſtinguiſh'd from the meagre kind: 
Poor ſoil will crumble into duſt, the rich 

Wilt to the fingers cleave like clammy pitch: 
Moiſt earth produces corn and graſs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth, 340- 
Let not my land ſo large a promiſe boaſt, 

Left the lank ears in length of ſtem be loſt. 

The heavier earth. is by hex weight betray'd,, 
The lighter in the poiſing hand is weigh'd : 

*Tis eaſy to diſtinguiſh by the fight, 

The'colour of the ſoil, and black from white.. 
But the cold ground is difficult to know, 

Yet this the plants that proſper there, will ſhow ; 
Black ivy, pitch trees, and the baleful yeugh, 
Theſe rules conſider'd well, with early care 350 
The vineyard deſtin'd for thy vines prepare: 
But, long before the planting, dig the ground, 
With furrows deep that caſt-a riſing mound: 


The clods, expos'd to winter winds will bake ; 
For putrid earth will beſt in vineyards take, 355; 
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And hoary froſts, after the painful toil 
Of delving hinds, will rot the mellow ſoil, 
Some peaſants, not t* omit the niceſt care, 


Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 


With that of their plantation; leſt the tree 360 


Tranſlated, ſhould not with the ſoil agree. 
Beſide, to plant it as it was, they mark 
The heav'n's four quarters on the tender bark; 
And to the north or ſouth reſtore the ſide, 
Which at their birth did heat or cold abide, 365 
So ſtrong is cuftom, ſuch effects can uſe | 
In tender ſouls of pliant plants produce. 

Chooſe next a province for thy vineyard's reign, 
On hills above, or in the lowly plain: 
If fertile fields or valleys be thy choice, 370 
Plant thick, for bounteous Bacchus will rejoice 
In cloſe plantations there, But if the vine 
On riſing ground be plac'd, or hills ſupine, 
Extend thy looſe battalions largely wide, 


Opening thy ranks and files on either ſide: 375 


But marſhall'd all in order as they ſtand, 
And let no ſoldier ſtraggle from his band. 
As legions in the field their front diſplay, 
To try the fortune of ſome doubtful day, 
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And move to meet their foes with ſober pace, 380 
Strict to their figure, tho' in wider ſpace; 
Before the battle joins; while from afar 
The held yet glitters with the pomp of war, 
And equal Mars like an impartial lord, 
Leaves all to fortune, and the dint of ſword ; 38s 
So let thy vines in intervals be ſet, 
But not their rural diſcipline forget : 
Indulge their width, and' add a roomy ſpace, 
That their extremeſt lines may ſcarce embrace : 
Nor this alone t' indulge a vain delight, 390 
And make a pleaſing proſpe& for the fight: _ 
But for the ground itſelf, this only way 
Can equal vigour to the plants convey z 
Which crowded, want the room their branches 
to diſplay. 
How deep they. muſt be. land wou'dſt thou 
know? EBT Ik bod | 395 


In ſhallow furrows vines ſecurely grow. - 

Not ſo the reſt of plants; for Jove's own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful ſov'reignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground; 
And, next the lower ſkies, a bed profound: 400 


a . 
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High as his topmoſt boughs to heav'n aſcend, 

So low his roots ro hell's dominino tend, 

Therefore, nor winds, nor winter's rage o'erthrows 

His bulky body, but unmov'd he grows. | 

For length of ages laſts his happy reign, 405 

And lives of mortal men contend in vain. 

Full in the midſt of his own ſtrength he ſtands, 

Stretching his brawny arms, and leafy hands ; 

His ſhade protects the plains, his head th@hills ( 

commands, | 

The hurtful hazle in thy vineyard ſhun; 410 

Nor plant it to receive the ſetting ſun: 

Nor break the topmoſt branches from the tree; 

Nor prune, with blunted knife, the progeny. 

Root up wild olives, from thy labour'd lands: 

For ſparkling fire, from hinds unwary hands, 415 

Is often ſcatter'd o'er their unctuous rinds, 

And after ſpread abroad by raging winds, | 

For firſt the ſmouldring flame the trunk receives, 

Aſcending thence, it crackles in the leaves 3 

At length victorious to the top aſpires, 420 

Involving all the wood in ſmoky fires, 

But moſt, when driv'n by winds, the flaming ſtorm 

Of the long files deſtroys the beauteous form. 
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In aſhes then th' unhappy vineyard lies, 
Nor will the blaſted plants from ruin riſe: 425 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again, 
But the wild olive ſhoots, and ſhades th' ungrate- 
ful plain, 
Be not ſeduc'd with wiſdom's empty ſhows, 
To ſtir the peaceful ground when Boreas blows. 
When winter froſts conſtrain the field with cold, 
The flinty root can take no ſteady hold. 4.31 
But when the golden ſpring reveals the year, 
And the white bird returns, whom ſerpents fear ; 
That ſeaſon deem the beſt to plant thy vines, 
Next that, is when autumnal warmth declines; 435 
Ere heat is quite decay'd, or cold begun, 
Or Capricorn admits'the winter fun. 

The ſpring adorns the woods, renews the leaves, 
The womb of earth the genial ſeed receives. 
F or then Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours 440 
Into his buxom bride his fruitful ſhow'rs ; 
And mixing his large limbs with hers, he feeds 
Her birth with kindly juice, and foſters teemins 

| ſeeds. 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And' beaſts, by nature ſtung, renew their love. 445 
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Then fields the blades of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 
And while the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows, 

Earth to the breath her boſom dares expoſe. 
With kindly moiſture then the plants abound, 
The graſs fecurely ſprings above the ground; 450 
The tender twig ſhoots upward to the ſkies, 

And on the faith of the new ſun relies. 

The ſwerving vines on the tall elms prevail, 
Unhurt by ſouthern ſhow'rs or northern hail, 
They ſpread their gems the genial warmth to ſhare, 
And boldly truſt the buds in open air. 456 
In this ſoft ſeaſon (let me dare to ſing) 

The world was hatch'd by heav'n's imperial king: 
In prime of all the year, and holy- days of ſpring, J 
Then did the new creation firſt appear; 

Nor other was the tenour of the year: 

When laughing heav'n did the great birth attend, 
And eaſtern winds their wintry breath ſuſpend: 


Then ſheep firſt ſaw the ſun in open fields; 
And ſavage beaſts were ſent to ſtock the wilds : 465 
And golden ftars flew up to light the ſkies, 
And man's relentleſs race, from ſtony quarries riſe, 


Nor cou'd the tender, new creation, bear 


Th' exceſſive heats or coldneſs of the year 
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But chill'd by winter, or by ſummer fir'd, 470 
The middle temper of the ſpring requir'd. 
When warmth and moiſture did at once abound, 
And heav'n's indulgence brooded on the ground. 
' For what remains in depth of earth ſecure 
Thy cover'd plants, and dung with hot manure ; 
And ſhells and gravel in the ground incloſe 
For thro? their hollow chinks the water flows: 
Which, thus imbib'd, returns in miſty dews, 
And ſteaming up, the riſing plant renews. 479 
Some huſhandmen, of late, have found the way, 
A hilly heap of ſtones above to lay, 
And preſs the plants with ſhreds of potters clay. 
This fence againſt immod'rate rains they found: 
Or when the Dog-ſtar cleaves the thirſty ground. 
Be mindful when thou haſt intomb'd the ſhoot, 485 
With ſtore of earth around to feed the root 
With iron teeth of rakes and prongs to move 
'The cruſted earth, and looſen it above. 
Then exerciſe thy ſturdy ſteers to plough 
Betwixt thy vines, and teach this feeble row 490 
To mount on reeds, - and wands, and, upward 
<a; ee 
On aſhen poles to raiſe their forky head. 
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On theſe new crutcheslet them learn to walk, 
Till ſwerving upwards, with a ſtronger ſtalk, 
They brave the winds, and, clinging to their guide, 
On tops of elms at length triumphant ride, 496 
But in their tender nonage, while. they ſpread | 
T heir ſpringing leafs, and lift their infant head, 
And upward while they ſhoot in open air, 
Indulge their childhood, and the nurſeling ſpare, 
Nor exerciſe thy rage on newborn life, 

But let thy hand ſupply the pruning-knife ; 

And crop luxurianc ſtragglers, nor be loth 

To ſtrip the branches of their leafy growth: 

But when the rooted vines, with ſteady hold, 505 
Can claſp their elms, then huſbandman be bold 
To lop the diſobedient boughs, that ſtray'd 
Beyond their ranks : let crooked ſteel invade 
The lawleſs troops, which diſcipline diſclaim, 
And their ſuperfluous growth with rigour tame. 510 
Next, fen<'d with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Exclude th' incroaching cattle from thy ground, 
While yet the tender gems but juſt appear, 
Unable to ſuſtain th' uncertain year; 

Whoſe leaves are not alone foul winter's prey, 515 
But oft by ſummer ſuns are ſcorch'd away ; 
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And worſe than both, become th' unworthy, 
| browſe, 
Of buffalos, ſalt goats, and hungry cows. 
For not December's froſt that burns the boughs, 
Nor Dog-days parching heat that ſplits the rocks, 
Are half ſo harmful as the greedy flocks; 521 
Their venom'd bite, and ſcars indented on the 
ſtocks. 
For this the nalefaſdor goat was laid 
On Bacehus' altar, and his forfeit paid. 
At Athens thus old comedy began, 
When round the ſtreets the reeling actors ran 
In country villages, and croſſing ways, 
Contending for the prizes of their plays: 
And glad, with Bacehus, on the graſſy ſoil, 
Leapt o'er the ſkins of goats beſmear d with oil. 530 
Thus Roman youth deriv'd from ruin'd Troy, 
In rude Saturnian rhymes expreſs their joy: 
With taunts, and laughter loud, abel audience 
. pleaſe, ä 
Deform'd with vizards, cut from barks of trees: 
In jolly hymns they praiſe the God of wine, 
Whoſe earthen images adorn the pine; 536 
| And there are hung on high, in honour of the 


vine: 
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And worſe than both, become th' unworthy 
browſe, 

Of buffalos, ſalt goats, and hungry cows. 

For not December's froſt that burns the boughs, 

Nor Dog-days parching heat that ſplits the rocks, 

Are half ſo harmful as the greedy flocks; 521 

Their venom'd bite, and ſcars indented on the 
ſtocks. 

For this the malefactor goat was laid 

On Bacchus? altar, and his forfeit paid. 

At Athens thus old comedy began, 

When round the ſtrects the reeling actors ran; 

In country villages, and croſling ways, 

Contending for the prizes of their plays : 

And glad, with Bacehus, on the graſſy ſoil, 

Leapt o'er the ſkins of goats beſmear'd with oil. 530 

Thus Roman youth deriv'd from ruin'd Troy, 

In rude Saturnian rhymes expreſs their joy : 

With taunts, and laughter loud, their audience 
pleaſe, 

Deform'd with vizards, cut from barks of trees : 

In jolly hymns they praiſe the God of wine, 

W hoſe earthen images adorn the pine; 536 

And there are hung on high, in honour of the 
vine: 
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313 
A madneſs ſo devout the vineyard fills, 
In hollow valleys and on riſing hills; 
On whate'er ſide he turns his honeſt face, 540 


And dances in the wind, thoſe fields are in his grace. 
To Bacchus therefore let us tune our lays, 

And in our mother tongue reſound his praiſe. 
Thin cakes in chargers, and a guilty goat, 
Dragg'd by the horns, be to his altars brought; 545 
Whoſe offer'd entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazle broach. 

To dreſs thy vines new labour is requir'd, 

Nor muſt the painful huſbandman be tir'd : 

For thrice, at leaſt, in compaſs of a year, 550 
Thy vineyard muſt employ the ſturdy ſteer, 

To turn the glebe; beſides thy daily pain 

To break the clods, and make the ſurface plain : 
T” unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That ſuck the vital moiſture of the vine, 555 
Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 

And the year rolls within itſelf again. 

Ev'nin the loweſt months, when ſtorms have ſhed 
From vines the hairy honours of their head, 

Not then the drudging hind his labour ends, 560 


But to the coming year his care extends.; 


'Vor. Lb O 
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Ev'n then the naked vine he perſecutes 
His pruning-knife at once reforms and cuts, 
Be firſt to dig the ground, be firſt to burn 
The branches lopt, and firſt the props return 565 
Into thy houſe, that bore the burden'd vines; 
But laſt to reap the vintage of thy wines, 
Twice in the year luxuriant leaves o'erſhade 
Th' incumber'd vine; rough brambles twice invade; 
Hard labour both ! commend the large exceſs 570 
Of ſpacious vineyards ; cultivate the leſs, 
Beſides, in woods the ſhrubs of prickly thorn, 
Sallows and reeds, on banks of rivers born, 
Remain to cut ; for vineyards uſeful found, 574 
To ſtay thy vines, and fence thy fruitful ground. 
Nor when thy tender trees at length are bound; 
When peaceful vines from pruning-hooks are 

| free, 
When huſbands have ſurvey'd the laſt degree, 
And utmoſt files of plants, and order'dey'ry tree; 
Ev'n when they ſing at eaſe in full content, 580 
Inſulting o'er the toils they underwent ; 
Yet ſtill they find a future taſk remain 
To turn the ſoil, and break the clods again: 
And after all, their joys are unſincere, 


W hile falling rains on ripening grapes they fear, 


r 
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Quite oppoſite to theſe are olives found, 586 
No dreſſing they require, and dread no wound; 
No rakes nor harrows need, but fix'd below, 
Rejoice in open air, and unconcern'dly grow. 
The ſoil itſelf due nouriſhment ſupplies: 590 
Plough but the furrows, and the fruits ariſe: 
Content with ſmall endeavours till they ſpring, 
Soft peace they figure, and ſweet plenty bring: 
Then olives plant, and hymns to Pallas fing. 

Thus apple-trees, whoſe trunks are ſtrong to bear, 
Their ſpreading boughs exert themſelves in air; 
Want no ſupply, but ſtand ſecure alone, 595 
Nor truſting foreign forces, but their own; 

Till with the ruddy fraight the bending branches 
grone, 

Thus trees of nature, and each common buſh 
Uncultivated thrive, and with fed berries bluſh, 601 
Vile ſhrubs are ſhorn for browſe: the tow'ring 

height 
Of unQuous trees are torches for the night. 
And ſhall we doubt, (indulging eaſy ſloth,) 
To ſow, to ſet, and to reform their growth ? 605 


To leave the lofty plants; the lowly kind 
Are for the ſhepherd, or the ſheep deſign'd. 
O 2 
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Ev'n humble broom and ofiers have their uſe, 
And ſhade for ſheep, and food for flocks produce; 

edges for corn, and honey for the bees: 610 
Beſides the pleaſing proſpect of the trees. 
How goodly looks Cytorus, ever green 

Vith boxen groves, with what delight are ſeen 
Narycian woods of pitch, whoſe gloomy ſhade 
Seems for retreat of heav'nly Muſes made! . 6 15 
But much more pleaſing are thoſe fields to ſee, 
That need not ploughs, nor human induſtry, 
Ev'n cold Caucaſean rocks with trees are ſpread, 
And wear green foreſts on their hilly head. 
Tho? bending from the blaſt of eaſtern ſtorms, 620 
Tho? ſhent their leaves, and ſhatter'd are their arms; 
Yet heav'n their various plants for uſe deſigns : 
For houſes cedars, and for ſhipping pines. 
Cypreſs provides for ſpokes, and wheels of wains : 
And all for keels of ſhips, that ſcour the watry 

plains, 625 

Willows in twigs are fruitful, elms in leaves; 
The war from ſtubborn myrtle ſhafts receives : 
From cornels jav'lins; and the tongher yeugh 


Recetves the bending figure of a bow. 629 
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Nor box, nor limes, without their uſe are made, 

Smooth grain'd, and proper for the turner's trade; 

Which curious hands may carve, and ſteel with 
eaſe invade. 

Light alder ſtems the Po's impetuous tide, 

And bees in hollow oaks their honey hide. 

Now balance, with theſe gifts the fumy joys 635 

Of wine, attended with eternal noiſe. 

Wine urg'd to lawleſs luſt the Centaurs train, 

Thro' wine they quarrell'd, and thro' wine were 
ſlain. 

O happy, if he knew his happy ſtate ! 

The ſwain, who, free from bufineſs and debate, 

Receives his eaſy food from Nature's hand, 641 

And juſt returns of cultivated land! 

No palace, with a lofty gate, he wants, 

T” admit the tides of early viſitants, 

With eager eyes devouring, as they pals, 645 

The breathing figures of Corinthian braſs, 

No ſtatues threaten, from high pedeſtals ; 


No Perſian arras hides his homely walls, 

With antic veſts ; which, thro' their ſhady fold, 

Betray the ſtreaks of i11-diflembled gold, 659 
O 3 
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He boaſts no wool, whoſe native white is dy'd 
With purple poiſon of Aſſyrian pride. 
No coſtly drugs of Araby defile, 
With foreign ſcents the ſweetneſs of his oil. 
But eaſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, 
A harmſeſs life that knows not how to cheat, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner bleſs, 
And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undiſturb'd with noiſe, 
The country king his peaceful realm enjoys: 660 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flow'ry pride 
Of meads, and ſtreams that thro' the valley glide; 
And ſhady groves that eaſy ſleep invite, 
And after toilſome days, a ſoft repoſe at night. 
Wild beaſts of nature in his woods abound ; 66g 
And youth, of labour patient, plough the ground, 
Inur'd to hardſhip, and to homely fare, 
Nor venerable age is wanting there, 
In great examples to the youthful train : 
Nor are the Gods ador'd with rites profane. 670 
From hence Aſtrea took her flight, and here 
The prints of her departing ſteps appear. 

Ye ſacred Muſes, with whoſe beauty fir'd, 
My ſoul is raviſh'd, and my brain inſpir'd; 
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Whoſe prieſt I am, whoſe holy fillets wear, 675 
Wou'd you your poet's firſt petition hear ; 

Give me the ways of wand'ring ſtars to know: 
The depths of heav'n above, and earth below. 
Teach me the various labours of the moon, 

And whence proceed th' eclipſes of the ſun. 680 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 

And in what dark receſs they ſhrink again. 
What ſhakes the ſolid earth, what cauſe delays 
The ſummer nights, and ſhortens winter days, 
But if my heavy blood reſtrain the flight 685 
Of my free ſoul, aſpiring to the height 

Of nature and unclouded fields of light; 

My next deſire is, void of care and ſtrive, 

To lead a ſoft, ſecure, inglorious life. 

A country cottage near a cryſtal flood, 690 
A winding valley, and a lofty wood. 

Some God conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, 
Where bacchanals are ſung by Spartan maids, 
Or lift me high to Hemus' hilly crown; 

Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down: 695 


Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 


And cover my retreat from human race. 
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Happy the man, who, ſtudying Nature's laws, 
Thro' known effects can trace the ſecret cauſe. 


His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, 700 

Fearleſs of fortune, and reſign'd to Fate. 

And happy too is he, who decks the bow'rs 

Of ſylvans, and adores the rural Pow'rs : 

Whoſe mind, unmov'd, the bribes of courts can 
ſee; | 

Their glitt'ring baits, and purple ſlavery, 705 

Nor hopes the people's praiſe, nor fears their 

frown, 

Nor, when contending kindred tear the crown, 

Will ſet up one, or pull another down. 

Without concern he hears, but hears from far, 
Of tumults, and deſcents, and diſtant war: 710 
Nor with a ſuperſtitious fear is aw'd, 

For what befals at home, or what abroad. 

Nor envies he the rich their heapy ſtore, 

Nor his own peace diſturbs, with pity far the poor, 
He feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 715 
The willing ground and laden trees afford. 
From his lov'd home no lucre him can draw; 


The ſenate's mad decrees he never ſaw ; 


Nor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law. 
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Some to the ſeas, and ſome to camps reſort, 720 
And ſome with impudence invade the court. 
In foreign countries others ſeek renown ; 
With wars and taxes others waſte their oven, 
And houſes burn, and houſhold Gods deface, 
To drink in bowls which glitt'ring gems enchaſe : 
To loll on couches, rich with Cytron ſteds, 
And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds, 
This wretch in earth intombs his golden ore, 
Hov'ring and brooding on his bury'd ſtore. 
Some patriot fools to popular praiſe aſpire, 730 
Of public ſpeeches, which worſe fools admire, 
While from both benches, with redoubl'd ſounds, 
Th' applauſe of lords and commoners abounds, 
Dome thro? ambition, or thro? thirſt of gold, 
Have ſlain their brothers, or their country ſold ; 735 
And leaving their ſweet homes, in exile run 
To lands that lie beneath another ſun. 

The peaſant, innocent of all theſe ills, 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills ; 
And the round year with daily labour fills. 740 J 
And hence the country markets are ſupply'd : 


Enough remains for houſhold charge beſide; 
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His wife and tender children to ſuſtain, 

Aud gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving train. 

Nor ceaſe his labours, till the yellow field 745 

A full return of bearded harveſt yield ; 

A crop ſo plenteous, as the land to load, 

O'ercome the crowded barns, and lodge on ricks 
abroad. 

Thus ev'ry ſev'ral ſeaſon is employ'd : 

Some ſpent in toil, and ſome in eaſe enjoy'd. 750 

The yeaning ewes prevent the ſpringing year; 

The laded boughs their fruits in autumn bear : 

"Tis then the vine her liquid harveſt yields, 

Bak'd in the ſun-ſhine of aſcending fields. 

The winter comes, and then the falling maſt, 755 

For greedy ſwine provides a full repaſt. 

Then olives, ground in mills, their fatneſs boaſt, 

And winter fruits are mellow'd by the froſt, 

His cares are eas'd with intervals of bliſs ; 

His little children climbing for a kiſs, 7 60 

Welcome their father's late return at night; 

His faithful bed is crown'd with chaſte delight, 

His kine with ſwelling udders ready ſtand, 

And, lowing for the pai), invite the milker's hand. 
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His wanton kids, with budding horns prepar'd 765 
Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard: 
Himſelf in ruſtic pomp, on holidays, 
To rural Pow'rs a juſt oblation pays 
And on the green his careleſs limbs difplays. J. 
The hearth is in the midſt ; the herdſmen round 
The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets 
crown'd, 770 


He calls on Bacchus, and propounds the prize; ' 

The groom his fellow-groom at buts defies; 

And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 

Or ftript for wreſtling, ſmears his limbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his foe to foil. 776. 

Such was the life the frugal Sabines led; 

So Remus and his brother God were bred: 

From whom th' auſtere Etrurian virtue roſe, 

And this rude life our homely fathers choſe. 780 

Old Rome from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, 

(The ſeat of empire, and the conquer'd earth;) 

Which now on ſeven high hills triumphant 
reigns, | 

And in that compaſs all the world contains. 

Ere Saturn's rebel ſon uſurp'd the ſkies, 785 

When beaſts were only lain for ſacrifice ; 


* 
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While peaceful Crete enjoy'd her ancient lord, 

Ere ſounding hammers forg'd th' inhuman ſword : 

Ere hollow drums were beat, before the breath 

Of brazen trumpets rung the peals of death; 790 

The good old God his hunger did aſſwage 
With roots and herbs, and gave the golden age, 
But over-labour'd with ſo long a courſe, 

*Tis time to ſet at eaſe the ſmoking horſe. 
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